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ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  for  Christian  Work  was 
held  at  the  head-quarters,  No.  16  Smith  street,  on  the  evening 
of  November  30,  1884.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather  pre- 
vented a  large  attendance,  but  a  quorum  was  secured.  Prof. 
Robert  Foster  presided.  The  Nominating  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Alexander  Forman  was  chairman,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing names  as  the  ticket  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Robert  Fos- 
ter, President ;  Joseph  R.  Blossom,  First  Vice-President;  Alex- 
ander Forman,  Second  Vice-President  ;  Isaac  H.  Cary,  Treas- 
urer ;  and  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  Alfred  P. 
Putnam,  Joel  W.  Stearns,  Theodore  E.  Smith.  The  ticket  was 
unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Alfred  T.  White  moved  that  the  By-laws  of  the  Union  be 
amended,  so  that  in  future  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on 
the  third  Tuesday  in  November,  instead  of  the  last  Sunday,  as 
at  present  provided  for.  This  motion  was  laid  on  the  table,  as  no 
action  could  be  taken  until  the  ensuing  meeting.  Mr.  White 
further  mowd  that  in  future  a  majority  of  members  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Union  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
same  disposition  was  made  of  this  as  of  the  previous  motion. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  reading  of  the  Annual  Reports  be 
deferred  until  the  meeting  for  anniversary  exercises,  which  the 
Directors  have  called  for  December  14th. 


A  meeting  of  the  Union  for  Christian  Work  for  its  anniver- 
sary exercises  was  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Saviour  on  Sun- 
day evening,  December  14th,  1884,  President  Robert  Foster  in 
the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Camp. 

The  two  amendments  to  the   By-laws  offered  at   the  last 


meeting — one  to  change  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting,  and 
the  other  to  change  the  number  requisite  to  constitute  a  quo- 
rum at  any  meeting  of  the  Union — were  read  by  Secretary  Wm. 
C.  Gardner.    Both  amendments  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Isaac  H.  Cary,  Treasurer,  presented  his  Annual  Report, 
which  was  accepted  and  ordered  on  file.  The  motion  to  ac- 
cept was  accompanied  with  the  very  hearty  thanks  of  the 
Union  to  Mr.  Cary  for  his  many  years  of  arduous  and  valuable 
service. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  by  Pres- 
ident Foster  followed,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  John 
W.  Chadwick,  Mayor  Low.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  Snively,  and  Prof. 
Rossiter  W.  Raymond. 

After  thanking  the  speakers  for  their  earnest  and  eloquent 
words,  and  the  generous  contributors  who  had,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  (some  of  them  by  making  a  second  subscription), 
wiped  out  a  considerable  deficiency,  and  enabled  the  Treasurer 
to  report  a  small  balance  on  hand,  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam  gave  out 
a  hymn,  which  the  congregation  joined  in  singing.  The  au- 
dience was  then  dismissed  with  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Hall. 


President  Foster's  Report 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  will 
complete  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  Society,  in 
whose  behalf  we  are  now  convened.  Yet  once  more,  in  this 
beautiful  religious  home,  where  so  many  of  our  annual  meetings 
have  been  held,  we  are  met  to-night  to  renew  our  vows  of 
loyalty  to  this  grand  union  of  hearts  and  union  of  hands — our 
Union  for  Christian  Work.  Doubtless,  the  most  of  those  who 
compose  this  large  assembly  have,  all  through  their  active  life, 
manifested  for  the  unfortunate,  the  friendless  and  the  needy  a 
generous  and  practical  sympathy;  nor  are  those  few  in  number 
who,  for  now  nearly  a  score  of  years,  have  watched  with  thank- 
ful, prayerful,  hopeful  hearts  the  wonderful  progress  of  this 
wise  and  ever  widening  charity.  To  all  such  it  must  be  a  sig- 
nificant and  a  very  gratifying  fact,  that  with  each  recurring 
annual  meeting  the  Treasurer's  statement  has  been  presented  to 
a  larger  membership.  Five  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Butler  was 
appointed  Superintendent,  our  subscription  list  comprised 
eighty-eigh't  names  only,  but,  mainly  through  his  direct  appeal, 
in  person  or  by  letter  (resistless,  either  way),  that  list  has  grown 
to  its  present  goodly  proportions,  numbering  for  the  year  now 
closed  425,  an  increase  of  ioo  in  a  single  year.  Formerly  the 
treasury  depended  for  funds  upon  a  few  only  of  the  religious 
sects.  Now  almost  every  denomination  in  the  city  (we  think 
there  is  no  exception),  contributes  through  one  or  more  of  its 
members.  This  change  was  vitally  important  to  the  Union  as 
a  general  charity;  and  it  has  gradually  resulted,  as  the  wider 
public  has  come  to  regard  the  Union,  as  absolutely  unsectarian 
in  sympathy,  plan  and  action.  Seven  different  religious  societies 
are  represented  in  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  ten  in  the  corps 
of  officers  and  teachers  of  a  single  branch  of  the  work,  the  sew- 
ing school.  There  is  one  feature  of  the  Union  which  grows 
more  and  more  pleasing  as  it  becomes  more  prominent.    It  is 
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the  cordial  and  harmonious  relations  which  the  Union  sustains 
to  many  other  benevolent  organizations  in  Brooklyn.  Between 
the  Union  for  Christian  Work  and  the  Bureau  of  Charities,  the 
Poor  Association,  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  good  Samar- 
itan and  other  charitable  associations,  there  are  frequent  inter- 
changes of  counsel  and  constant  readiness  of  co-operation. 
And,  thereby,  men  and  women  who  are  in  sorest  need,  per- 
chance in  dire  peril,  and  children  whose  environments  are  debas- 
ing their  lives  at  its  very  start,  are  more  surely  reached  and 
comforted  and  saved. 

THE  TREASURER'S  STATEMENT, 
intelligently  examined,  informs  us  that  the  actual  income  with- 
in the  year  from  subscriptions  and  other  sources  was  $8,160.04, 
and  the  outlay  for  all  expenses  within  the  same  period  $7,061 .23. 
In  other  words,  the  plain  and  pleasant  truth  is  that,  whereas  at 
our  last  annual  meeting  the  net  indebtedness  of  the  Union  was 
$1,021.29,  a  debt  in  great  part  incurred  in  the  establishment  of 
our  free  library,  we  begin  the  new  year  with  $77.52  in  the 
treasury,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  New  Testament  law,  owing  no 
man  anything,  but  great  good  will  and  gratitude  to  all  our 
generous  subscribers.  Some  of  our  newer  subscribers  and 
friends  have  had  little  opportunity  to  witness  and  test  the 
benevolent  work  done  by  the  Union,  and  they  certainly  seem 
to  have  manifested  marvelous  faith  in  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  in  our  Superintendent ;  in  the  wisdom  of  their  plans  and  in 
the  economy  of  their  management.  To  such,  as  well  as  to  our 
old-time  and  steadfast  friends,  we  shall  endeavor  in  what  follows 
of  this  report  to  furnish  justification  for  sympathy  and  support 
in  the  past,  and  warrant  for  favor  as  generous  in  the  time  to 
come. 

THE  READING  ROOM 
has  for  eighteen  years  been  an  object  of  great  interest  to  all 
who  have  thoughtfully  considered  what  its  mission  is  in  a 
great  city  like  this.  Probably  5,000  different  persons  enter  it, 
each  one  averaging  ten  visits,  in  a  single  year,  about  50,000 
visits  being  recorded  for  the  pastyear.  It  is  opened  at  8  A.  M., 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  remains  open  on  Sunday,  until  dark, 
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and  on  other  days  until  io  P.  M.  It  is  the  resort  mainly  of 
three  classes  of  people.  First  —Those  who  have  the  will,  but 
not  the  chance  to  work,  and  who  await  Mr.  Butler's  call  to  a 
quarter  or  half  dollar  job,  or  to  employment  more  lucrative  and 
lasting.  Second  — Those  who  have  an  hour  to  spare  between 
jobs,  and  would  spend  it  in  playing  innocent  games  or  in  read- 
ing for  amusement  or  information  the  books  and  papers  which 
the  room  places  at  their  service.  Third — Those  who,  when- 
ever in  the  day  or  evening  they  need  a  shelter  or  a  resting  place, 
must  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  liquor  saloon  or  of  the  Union 
Reading  Room.  Visit  this  room  on  any  week-day  afternoon 
or  evening  and  you  will  probably  see  most  of  the  occupants 
reading,  some  playing  draughts  or  chess,  some  writing  letters 
to  friends  or  answers  to  advertisements,  and  some,  alas!  not 
able  to  read  or  write,  simply  resting,  possibly  after  a  tramp  of 
many  hours  in  fruitless  search  for  work.  And,  friends,  this 
room,  which  is  thus  to  thousands  a  place  of  recreation  or  whole- 
some instruction,  and  which  may  be  to  any  homeless  and  tempt- 
ed and  weary  wayfarer  a  safe  and  comfortable  retreat,  is  main- 
tained at  a  cost  to  the  treasury  of  about  $1,200.  We  believe 
beyond  question  in  the  indispensableness  of  church  life  and 
church  work,  but  neither  do  we  doubt  that,  measured  by  that 
eye  which  s£es  below  the  surface  and  follows  the  under-currents 
of  all  lives,  this  reading  room,  with  its  every-day  blessing  and 
safeguard,  may  communicate  as  much  genuine  good  and  avert 
as  much  real  evil  as  some  religious  societies  whose  expenses 
are  tenfold  greater. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

Strolling  through  Greenwood  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  May 
last,  and  while  searching  for  the  resting  place  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Union  and  its  third  President — Charles  P. 
Gerrish — whose  precious  memory  will  long  "  smell  sweet  and 
blossom  in  the  dust,"  my  eye  was  arrested  by  this  inscription 
upon  a  comely  monument  on  Meadow  Hill:  "Founder  of  the 
Public  Library,  Waterbury,  Conn."  On  the  other  side  was  the 
name  -  Silas  Bronson.  During  a  Summer's  stay  at  Waterbury 
a  few  years  since  I  observed  somewhat  closely  the  workings  of 
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the  Bronson  Library  and  its  mighty  influence  in  building  up 
and  shaping  the  character  of  that  large  manufacturing  com- 
munity; and  it  did  seem  to  me  that  the  most  sagacious  and 
far-sighted  philanthropist  could  not  have  bestowed  a  greater 
boon  upon  Waterbury  than  the  magnificent  library  which  Silas 
Bronson  has  secured  to  it  forever.  The  Boston  Public  Library 
alone,  with  its  ten  branches,  issued  books  enough  last  year  to 
put  three  volumes  for  two  weeks  in  the  hands  oLevery  man, 
woman  and  child  in  that  city.  The  City  of  Brooklyn  has  a 
population  of  650,000  souls,  fully  one-half  constituting  what  is 
called  the  working  classes,  and  yet  the  aggregate  issue  of  all 
the  so-called  free  libraries  of  the  city  is  little  more  than  100,000 
volumes.  This  means  that  Brooklyn  lacks  what  is  admitted  to 
be  a  great  civilizing  power  in  any  community.  It  means  that 
tens  of  thousands  born  in  ignorance,  and  who  remain  in 
the  public  schools  if  they  enter  them  at  all,  scarcely  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  learn  to  read,  have  neither  stimulus  nor 
chance  to  make  their  way  out  of  surrounding  darkness  and  up 
to  higher  levels  of  manhood.  It  means  folly  and  sin  on  the 
part  of  those  of  us  who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  have  the  redeem- 
ing power  in  our  hands,  and  yet  use  it  not.  It  means  a  curse 
to  the  rich  and  poor  alike  who  in  great  cities  cannot  but  meet 
together  before  the  Lord,  who  is  the  Maker  of  them  all.  Now, 
the  Union  for  Christian  Work  has  never  asked  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  to  make  its  library  the  great  public  library  of  the  city. 
No,  we  are  quite  willing  to  sustain  subordinate  relations  to  so 
great  an  enterprise.  And  whenever  the  good  time  shall  come 
for  founding  such  a  library,  from  whatever  source  the  blessing, 
to  whatever  worthy  trustees  the  important  charge  shall  be  com- 
mitted, the  directors  of  this  Union  will  rejoice  and  thank  God 
for  the  inspiration  that  thus  transmutes  the  wealth  that  is  in 
itself  worthless,  and  consecrates  it  forever  a  fountain  of  healing 
and  help.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  the  anouncement  of 
the  founding  of  another  library,  or  the  further  endowment  of 
one  already  established.  Within  a  few  months  a  citizen  of 
Providence  devoted  $150,000  to  a  building  for  the  people's 
college,  the  public  library  of  the  city.  In  a  forcible  address  by 
Carl  Shurz  at  the  recent  opening  of  the  Ottendorfer  branch  of 
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the  free  circulating  library  of  New  York,  he  urged  that  it  was 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  city  government  to  maintain  public 
libraries,  as  the  natural  and  necessary  sequence  and  supplement 
to  the  public  school.  He  further  advocates  the  free  library  as 
the  surest  means  and  method  to  accomplish  the  imperative 
work  of  Americanizing  the  foreign  element  in  our  great  cities. 
And  right  here  let  me  ask,  is  there  any  better,  indeed  any  other 
compromise,  than  the  free  public  library  that  will  bring  into 
harmony  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  higher  instruction  in 
our  common  schools  ? 

It  is  said  that  in  more  than  one  hundred  towns  in  England 
there  are  free  libraries,  and  that  the  people  would  now  no  more 
think  of  being  without  them  than  of  being  without  lighted  lamps 
in  the  streets  at  night.  The  Free  Library  of  New  York,  to  which 
the  Ottendorfer  branch  now  adds  9,000  volumes,  has,  in  the 
main  building,  10,000,  and  it  issued  last  year  95,000,  at  a  cost 
for  running  expenses  of  $7,000.  The  Union  for  Christian 
Work  Free  Circulating  Library  was  opened  February  22d,  1882. 
During  the  year  beginning  with  October,  1882,  there  were  in 
the  library  8,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  works  of  reference,  and 
the  issue  reached  93,000  for  the  year;  but  on  October  nth, 
1883,  the  old  system  of  registration,  which  had  been  unsatis- 
factory to  oiv*  excellent  librarian,  Miss  Hull,  and  the  zealous 
and  capable  chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Smith,  was  set  aside,  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute  system  was 
adopted.  One  serious  objection  to  the  old  system  was  the 
large  loss  of  books,  which  seemed  unavoidable ;  seventeen 
volumes  having  been  lost  in  the  year  before  the  change.  More 
rigid  rules  also  in  the  matter  of  the  references  were  put  in 
force,  with  a  view  to  exclude  careless  or  dishonest  borrowers. 
These  changes  reduced  the  number  of  volumes  issued  in  a  year 
from  93,000  to  about  72,000  ;  but  the  loss  of  books  was  reduced 
in  far  greater  proportion,  as  three  books  only  disappeared 
during  the  year.  That  only  three  were  lost  last  year  is  credit- 
able to  the  class  that  borrowed  and  the  librarian  who  cared  for 
the  books;  creditable  in  the  extreme,  when  we  consider  that 
about  1.600  books  were  always  missing  from  the  shelves,  and 
that  no  positive  guarantee  was  required   from  the  reference 
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offered  by  the  borrower.  There  is  a  growing  demand  by  the 
readers  for  the  better  class  of  novels,  but  this  is  the  only  in- 
dication that  their  taste  improves,  since  four  of  every  five 
books  drawn  are  classed  as  fiction.  The  directors  deplore  this 
fact,  but  promise  in  due  time  a  more  satisfactory  report  in  this 
respect,  if  friends  of  the  Union  will  enable  them  to  place  on 
our  library  shelves  more  of  new,  attractive,  popular  works  in 
the  departments  of  science,  history,  biography  and  art.  We 
ought  to  add  here  that  the  younger  class  of  readers  come  in 
large  part  from  the  higher  grades  of  the  public  schools  ;  and 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  library  to  this  class  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  the  principals  and  other  teachers  would  discourage 
a  careless  selection  of  books,  and  shape  for  their  pupils,  so  far 
as  permitted,  a  wise  course  of  reading.  This  custom  prevails 
in  the  common  schools  throughout  New  England,  and,  as 
librarians  universally  testify,  with  most  favorable  results.  But 
when,  good  friends,  will  the  way  open  to  extend  library  advan- 
tages free  to  those  living  in  the  more  remote  sections  of  the 
city?  If  the  Brooklyn  Library  is  not  to  be  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  (and,  according  to  their  last  published  report, 
the  directors  are  not  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  change),  will 
the  friends  of  a  free  library  lose  heart  and  abandon  the  project? 
I  trust  not — I  believe  not.  They  are  too  many  in  number  and 
too  earnest  in  spirit  for  that.  The  present  Mayor  of  Brooklyn 
(it  should  be  stated  that  these  lines  were  written  when  we  feared 
that  his  Honor  would  be  to  this  meeting  the  absent  Mayor)  ; 
the  present  Mayor,  who  is  recognized  as  the  friend  of  all  the 
people,  has  not  been  ambiguous  in  his  utterances  on  this  great 
question.  Indeed,  he  is  so  true  a  New  Englander,  in  spirit, 
that  all  else  of  good  he  has  accomplished,  or  will  accomplish 
for  Brooklyn,  will  not  save  him  from  serious  discontent  so  long 
as  the  city  of  his  birth  lacks  the  essential  of  a  model  modern 
city.  We  have  hoped  and  hoped  that  private  munificence  might 
provide  for  the  free  library  before  the  close  of  the  year,  so  that 
he  could  have  the  satisfaction  and  the  enduring  honor  of  recom- 
mending and,  in  good  time,  of  securing  public  taxation  to  sup- 
plement and  perpetuate  the  blessing.     In  the  direction  of 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

the  Union  did  last  year  all  that  was  possible  within  its  very 
narrow  limits.  The  work  done  was  good  work,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  important,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  enlarge 
it  to  whatever  extent  our  resources  would  warrant.  On  Sat- 
urday, November  22,  we  visited  the  Sewing  School  of  the 
Union.  It  was  only  the  fourth  session  since  the  re-opening 
this  Fall,  but  every  part  of  the  machinery  was  in  perfect  run- 
ning order.  166  teachers  and  scholars  were  in  attendance,  and 
the  record  noted  17  as  absent  ;  so  that  the  number  connected 
with  the  school  at  that  date  was  183,  or  33  more  than  the 
average  attendance  last  year.  The  limit  of  accommodation 
was  reached  on  November  8,  and  the  many  girls  who  have  ap- 
plied for  admission  since  then  have  been  sent  away  sadly  dis- 
appointed. The  children  come  with  joyful  alacrity  to  pass 
half  of  their  weekly  holiday  in  this  sewing  school  ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  these  hours  are  to  many  of  the  scholars  the 
pleasantest,  not  only,  but  the  most  profitable  of  the  week. 
The  morning  is  devoted  chiefly  to  sewing,  but  during  the  time 
so  spent,  some  of  the  children  ply  the  tongue  as  nimbly  as  they 
do  the  needle,  and  there  is  no  restraint  put  upon  this  delight- 
ful intercourse  so  long  as  the  needle  and  tongue  work,  or,  as 
we  may  sa*y,  play  without  interference,  for  work  and  play  are 
interchangeable  terms  as  applied  to  the  occupations  of  these 
scholars.  Every  time  we  visit  this  school  the  impression  is 
confirmed  that  during  these  Saturday  sessions  another  kind  of 
sowing  goes  on  there,  another  kind  than  that  which  is  apparent 
to  the  physical  sense;  that  precious  seed  is  dropped  out  of 
sight  into  mind  and  heart  ;  seed  from  which  will  surely  spring 
up  into  many  an  earthly  life  a  heavenly  harvest.  The  teachers 
continually  make  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true  more 
attractive  to  their  pupils,  and  thus  level  up  the  lives  of  these 
children  and  incline  their  willing  feet  along  that  path  which 
shineth  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day.  An  admirable 
scheme,  adopted,  we  believe,  in  February  last,  is  cordially  ap- 
proved by  all  who  have  examined  it  ;  and  it  promises  in  various 
ways  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  school.    We  refer  to  the 
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Union  Penny  Savings  Bank.  This  bank  of  modest  name  is  as 
much  an  object  of  interest,  and  as  much  a  means  of  safety  and 
moral  training  to  these  children,  as  the  Dime  or  Long  Island 
Savings  Bank  to  a  portion  of  the  adult  community  of  the  city. 
Two  weeks  ago  we  inspected  the  more  than  100  bank  books, 
and  found  that  the  average  deposit  for  that  day  was  nearly 
eight  cents.  Six  per  cent,  interest  is  allowed  on  all  deposits, 
and  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  president  of  a  New  York  bank,  re- 
ceives weekly  these  small  sums,  and  at  no  little  personal  in- 
convenience sees  to  it  that  the  deposits  gain  the  stipulated 
increase.  This  bank  scheme  secures  regular  and  prompt  at- 
tendance, as  the  children  cannot  make  their  deposits  unless  they 
come  themselves,  and  come  before  the  opening  hour.  It  also 
cultivates  habits  of  economy  and  thrift,  and  it  discourages  in- 
dulgence in  the  use  of  hurtful  eatables,  which  the  children  of 
the  poor  buy  by  the  penny's  worth  to  an  extent  little  dreamed 
of.  And,  again,  it  is  found  that  it  ekes  out,  not  infrequently,  the 
parents'  means,  when  otherwise  insufficient  to  provide  neces- 
sary articles  of  apparel  for  the  family.  The  officers  and 
teachers  of  the  sewing  school  realize  that  Miss  Murray,  who 
organized  the  bank  and  gives  so  much  time  to  the  many  details 
involved,  has  placed  all  concerned  under  heavy  obligations  for 
her  devotion  to  the  good  work.  The  report  for  last  year  of 
Mrs  Shephard,  secretary  of  the  sewing  school,  will  be  published 
with  the  next  annual  report  of  the  Board.  The  art  of  sewing 
should  be  taught  systematically  and  thoroughly  in  all  our  pub- 
lic schools.  The  children  of  most  families  almost  never  learn 
it  at  home,  and  yet  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  of  greatest  utility 
in  just  such  households  Last  month  instruction  in  the  art  of 
sewing  was  introduced  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  nearly  fifteen  years  since  it  was  first  taught  in  the  Boston 
schools,  and  in  1 880  it  was  taught  in  thirty-nine  of  those  schools. 
In  that  year  3,808  garments  were  made  in  the  Winthrop  School 
alone,  and  many  of  its  pupils  completed  the  course  in  this  use- 
ful art,  and  were  certified  to  as  proficient. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  School  opened  the  first  Monday  in 
January  last  with  twenty  scholars,  and  held  weekly  sessions  for 
four  months.    The  teacher,  Miss  H.  E.  Smith,  reports  that  the 
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children  came  regularly  and  always  with  happy  faces,  and  that 
they  were  eager  to  begin  their  lessons  before  the  hour  ap- 
pointed. She  carried  them  through  a  course  of  housework,  in 
which  the  first  lesson  was  making  a  fire  in  the  range,  and  the 
last  washing  clothes  and  scrubbing  floors.  On  Saturday,  March 
29th,  we  were  present  promptly  at  3  P.  M.,  to  w  itness  the  ex- 
ercises of  one  of  the  classes  of  the  free  cooking  schools. 
Twelve  young  girls  prepared  various  articles  for  cooking,  and 
properly  cared  for  the  cooking  of  the  same.  All  this  was  done 
as  they  had  learned  it  under  their  competent  instructor,  Miss 
Morgan,  a  teacher  trained  and  recommended  by  Miss  Parloa. 
The  dishes  for  the  day  were  fish-hash,  cream  fish  and  corn 
muffins,  and  we  saw  the  ingredients  for  each  measured  out, 
properly  mixed  and  then  cooked,  the  instructor  looking  on,  but 
not  directing  the  work  of  her  pupils.  Despite  the  very  pro- 
found respect  I  long  since  learned  for  the  law  of  nature,  which 
forbids  eating  between  meals,  I  tested,  by  partaking  of  every 
dish  after  it  was  ready  for  the  table,  and  found  each  excellent 
of  its  kind.  The  expense  of  this  cooking  class  was  met  by 
funds  raised  for  the  purpose  by  three  ladies  of  the  Union  Sew- 
ing School.  We  do  trust  that  this  worthy  example  will 
provoke  many  others  to  undertake  this  important  branch  of 
charitable  wo*rk.  These  ladies,  if  supported  in  their  efforts, 
would  provide  in  different  parts  of  the  city  complete  courses  of 
instruction  in  buying,  preparing  and  cooking  food,  so  that 
housekeepers  of  narrow  means  might  learn  to  buy  wholesome 
food  economically,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  table  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  render  it  not  only  pleasant  to  the  palate,  but  possible 
of  digestion.  Cooking  has  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  Lon- 
don for  the  past  ten  years.  Two  years  ago  there  were  thirty 
centres  or  cooking  schools  under  its  School  Board,  and  21,000 
girls  received  each  forty  hours'  instruction  in  the  art  during  the 
year.  In  Boston  and  in  many  New  England  towns  there  are 
cooking  schools,  in  some  of  which  lessons  in  the  art  are  given 
without  charge,  and  in  the  others  for  a  merely  nominal  fee. 
The  Kindergarten,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union,  assembled 
quite  regularly  all  through  last  year  in  the  Hicks  street  Bethel, 
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Plymouth  Church  .having  very  generously  continued  to  the 
Union  the  favor  of  using  daily  the  commodious  hall  of  their 
Bethel.  Owing,  however,  to  sickness  in  a  family  residing  there, 
we  were  compelled  to  avail  ourselves  for  a  few  weeks  this  Fall 
of  the  always  ready  courtesy  of  Superintendent  Douglass,  of 
the  Children's  Aid,  and  the  school  met  during  that  time  in  a 
room  which  he  managed  to  spare  for  our  use.  About  fifty 
children,  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age,  are  connected  with 
the  school  and,  under  the  faithful  and  skillful  instruction  of 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell  and  her  assistants,  they  make  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  rudiments  of  simple  arts,  in  calisthenics  and 
singing,  in  general  intelligence,  and,  not  to  be  omitted,  in  good 
manners  and  morals.  Messrs.  George  W.  Banker  and  J.  Henry 
Hull  have,  almost  unsupported  (if  we  except  the  valuable  aid 
of  Superintendent  Butler),  borne  the  burden  of  the  Kinder- 
garten enterprise,  and  no  light  burden  it  was  during  last  year  ; 
and  all  the  reward  they  ask  for  this  is  practical  co-operation 
with  them  in  this  work  of  radical  reform  among  the  poor. 
We  come  now  to  that  one  of  the  classes  in  industrial  training 
in  which  the  most  elaborate  and  advanced  instruction  \q  given 
— Mr.  Butler's  art  class.  More  than  fifty  lads  and  young  men 
from  fourteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  gather  on  Monday 
evenings  in  a  charmed  circle  about  their  teacher  in  our  largest 
hall  in  Smith  street.  They  come  early  and  remain  late  ;  and 
seemingly  in  a  state  of  happiness  bordering  on  the  perfect, 
make  the  most  of  their  time  in  the  study  of  drawing,  water- 
color  painting,  engrossing  and  designing.  Many  a  boy  already 
engaged  in  some  manufacturing  employment  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  value  of  his  services  and  the  profit  from  them  by 
the  knowledge  of  designing  gained  in  this  class. 

THE    LABOR  BUREAU. 

The  Labor  Bureau,  which  finds  jobs  or  situations  for  at  least 
five  persons  daily,  is  well  and,  we  are  confident,  very  favor- 
ably known  to  the  community  generally,  especially  to  the 
storekeepers  and  manufacturers.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ceptional dulness  in  business  and  consequent  dearth  of  employ- 
ment, the  Superintendent  has  sought  out  and  furnished  em- 
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ployment  for  1,400  persons  during  the  year.  This  could  never 
have  been  accomplished  but  for  the  confidence  placed  in  him, 
and  the  tireless  zeal  with  which  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
relieving  what  he  could  of  the  extraordinary  distress  of  the 
past  twelve  months.  Mr.  Butler's  experience  is  some- 
times sad  and  depressing  in  the  extreme,  as  it  falls  to  his 
lot  not  seldom  to  see  men  and  women  in  dire  want,  too  proud 
to  beg,  willing  to  work  until  they  drop  from  exhaustion,  and 
yet  unable,  even  through  him,  to  get  the  work  which  alone 
they  seek.  But  often,  on  the  other  hand,  the  richest  reward 
possible  comes  to  him,  as  some  grateful  beneficiary  returns  to 
the  office  to  tell  to  the  Superintendent  the  story  of  his  rescue. 
A  few  weeks  ago  a  man,  for  whom  Mr.  Butler  had  several 
months  before  found  some  humble  employment,  came  to  him 
and  insisted  that  he  should  take  twenty-five  cents  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  Union.  The  Superintendent  at  first  declined  it,  but 
the  man  persisted  and  prevailed.  "  See,"  said  he,  "  what  you 
did  for  me.  You  took  me  out  of  the  streets  and  out  of  my 
misery,  and  put  me  in  the  way  of  earning  an  honest  living. 
I  must  do  something  for  your  institution.  I  wish  it  was  more." 
After  listening  to  such  testimony  and  learning  that  the  case 
is  one  of  hundreds  similar,  you  will  need  no  argument  or  urging 
to  induce  fou  to  sustain  liberally  the  Labor  Bureau  of  the 
Union. 

We  have  thus  briefly  described  the  various  sorts  of  benevo- 
lent work  prosecuted  by  the  Union,  and  hinted  at  the  large 
measure  of  good  accomplished  by  each.  And  perhaps  you  have 
been  as  much  puzzled  as  we  have  to  determine  which  branch 
of  the  work  is  the  most  important.  This  perplexity  reminds 
us  of  the  Arab  legend  which  Professor  Sumner  brings  to  light 
in  his  work  on  "  The  Social  Classes."  The  story  is  of  a  man 
who  desired  to  test  which  of  his  three  sons  loved  him  most. 
He  sent  them  out  to  see  which  of  the  three  would  bring  back 
the  most  valuable  present.  The  three  met  in  a  distant  city 
and  compared  the  gifts  they  found.  The  first  had  a  carpet  on 
which  he  could  transport  himself  and  others  whithersoever  he 
would.  The  second  had  a  medicine  which  would  cure  any 
disease.    The  third  had  a  glass  in  which  he  could  see  what  was 
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going  on  in  any  place  he  might  name.    The  third  used  this 
glass  to  see  what  was  transpiring  at  home,  and  he  saw  his 
father  ill  in  bed.    The  first  transported  all  three  on  his  carpet 
to  their  home.    The  second  administered  the  medicine  and 
saved  the  father's  life.    All  seemed  essential  to  the  happy  re- 
sult, the  restoration  of  the  beloved  father.  Has  not  this  legend 
a  moral  for  us  as  members  of  this  Union;  that  we  should  not 
allow  any  one  of  its  blessed  agencies  to  perish  or  languish  for 
lack  of  support.    And  does  not  the  Father  of  us  all  test  our 
love  for  Him  by  the  gifts  we  bring,  not  to  Him,  but  to  His 
children  ;  to  the  weak,  the  ignorant,  the  friendless,  the  despair- 
ing, so  many  of  whom  suffer  in  silence  in  this  city  of  most  ad- 
vanced civilization.    For  the  salvation  of  some,  two  sorts  of 
gifts  are  essential,  each  worthless  without   the   other.  The 
difficult  "problem  of  the  poor  "  cannot  be  solved  except  we 
both  teach  them,  how  to  work,  and  give  them  the  work  to  do. 
Industrial  instruction  the  Union  has  thus  far  given  only  spar- 
ingly, but  the  work  it  has  provided  has  been  a  blessing  which 
no"  man  can  measure.    Good  friends,  shall  we  not  give  yet 
more  of  our  means  and  of  ourselves,  that  the  Union  for  Chris- 
tian Work  may  perchance,  through  each  one  of  us,  heal  main  a 
stricken  heart  and  repair  many  a  crippled  life  in  this  great  and 
needy  community  ? 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY  AND  READING 

ROOMS. 


To  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES — Your  Committee,  believing 
that  they  are  justified  in  presenting  a  special  and  detailed 
statement  of  the  year's  work,  as  one  of  the  many  departments 
of  benevolence  and  charity  for  which  the  Union  is  laboring, 
respectfully  report. 

During  the  past  year  an  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  a 
statistical  record  of  the  entire  working  of  the  Library  for 
each  day. 

To  the  condensed  monthly  statement  appended,  your  special 
attention  is  directed. 

While,  as  a  beginning,  it  has  proved  instructive  and  useful 
to  the  Trustees,  it  has  fully  established  sources  of  information 
that  will  show  to  the  patrons  of  the  Union  the  usefulness  of  a 
free  library. 

The  Library  contains  8,824   books   in  actual  circulation, 
«     classified  as  follows  : 


From  time  to  time,  during  the  past  eighteen  years,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  volumes  have  been  donated  by  friends  of 
the  Union,  and  the  Superintendent  has  endeavored  in  every 
instance  to  make  both  personal  and  public  acknowledgment  of 
the  same.  The  books  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  and 
we  believe  that  no  works  of  immoral  influence  will  be  found 
in  the  entire  collection. 

The  number  of  readers  on  the  roll  entitled  to  draw  books 
is  3,668,  and  1,548  new  readers  have  been  added  to  the  roll 
during  the  year. 

From  a  circulation  of  71,549,  only  three  books  have  been  lost 


Fiction  

History,  Biography  and  Travels. 
Essays,  Speeches,  Magazines,  etc 


4,924 

773 
316 

594 
681 


Poetry .  . 
Religion 


Science  and  Art 
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to  the  Library.  Many  books  of  reference  have  been  consulted, 
besides  many  issued  to  readers  for  use  in  the  Reading  Room, 
but  none  of  these  are  taken  from  the  building. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  books  of  history,  travels, 
literature,  etc.,  called  for  during  the  year,  have  been  in  excess 
of  any  previous  year.  Many  of  the  books  classified  as  fiction, 
are  such  as  are  sometimes  included  in  juvenile  lists,  and  are 
not  works  of  fiction. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Library,  a  fine  of  one  cent  per  day  is  ex- 
acted from  the  borrower  of  a  book  retained  beyond  two  weeks, 
and  after  three  weeks,  two  cents  per  day.  From  these  fines 
§372.37  have  been  collected — an  average  of  $1.22  for  every 
day  the  Library  was  open. 

The  attendance  in  the  Reading  Room  was  54,573.  The 
visitors  have  been  orderly,  and  fully  appreciate  the  privilege 
of  reading  the  papers  and  magazines.  The  chess  and  checker 
boards  have  been  in  constant  use. 

Your  Committee  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  the  Librarian,  Miss  Hull,  and  her  assistant,  Miss 
Newman,  for  their  earnest  and  zealous  interest  in  their  daily 
work. 

They  have  given  out  an  average  of  234  books  per  day,  keep- 
ing a  careful  record,  attending  to  the  collecting  of  books  from 
delinquents,  etc.  ;  and  they  have  covered  and  repaired  during 
the  year  11,371  books. 

Your  Committee  have  under  consideration  certain  improve- 
ments and  facilities  to  meet  the  increasing  desire  of  the  people 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Library  and  Reading 
Rooms,  but  are  debarred  from  taking  action  until  the  "  Union  " 
can  obtain  pecuniary  assistance  which  will  warrant  the  ex- 
penditure. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THEO.  R.  SMITH, 
JOS.  R.  BLOSSOM, 
Rev.  A.  J.  CANFIELD, 

Library  Committee. 

December  30th,  1884. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  UNION  SEWING  SCHOOL, 

FOR  1883-1884. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  officers  and  teachers  was  held  the 
last  Saturday  in  October,  1883,  at  the  rooms  of  the  School,  16 
Smith  street. 

The  following  ladies  were  elected  to  fill  the  offices  for  the 
year  : 

Superintendent— Mrs.  Dr.  Chapman. 
Assistant  Superintendent— Miss  E.  R.  Campbell. 
Secretary— Mrs.  C.  W.  Shepherd. 
Treasurer — Miss  Alice  Halstead. 
Clothing  Directress— Mrs.  C.  A.  Clark. 
Floor  Directress— Miss  J.  M.  Chapman. 
.Cutter— Mrs.  Paris. 

The  average  attendance  of  scholars  during  the  year  was  124, 
of  teachers  20,  and  officers  6. 

144  garments  were  cut,  404  garments  were  given  out  to 
make,  400  garments,  75  cakes  of  soap,  28  tooth  brushes,  and 
clothing  which  had  been  donated,  were  given  to  the  scholars  in 
exchange  for  their  tickets. 

The  few  garments  that  were  partially  made  at  the  close  of 
the  School  were  finished  by  the  teachers.  The  donations  were 
as  follows  : 

Samaritan  Society  of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour— 72  gar- 
merits  and  a  package  of  unbleached  muslin. 

Second  Unitarian  Society— 86  garments,  8  pairs  of  mit- 
tens, 1  pair  of  wristlets,  and  12  yards  of  unbleached 
muslin. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Chapman — 84  cakes  of  soap. 
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Mrs.   Faris — I  piece  of  toweling,  12^  yards  of  colored 

cambric.  1 yards  of  gingham. 
Mrs.  Banker — 6  pairs  of  mittens. 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Bunker — 20  yards  of  unbleached  muslin. 
Mr.  S.  0.  Burnett — A  large  number  of  tags. 
Mrs  Josephine  Powers — 5  Balmoral  skirts. 
Miss  Carr's  Scholars  at  Lockwood  Academy — 5  remnants 

of  gingham. 

A  Christmas  tree  was  given  during  holiday  week,  from  which 
each  scholar  received  a  cornucopia  filled  with  candy,  and  an 
orange  ;  also,  an  appropriate  gift  that  had  been  donated  for 
that  purpose. 

Late  in  the  Winter,  a  Savings'  Bank  was  established,  and 
known  as  the  Penny  Savings'  Bank,  of  which  Miss  Bertha 
Murray  was  made  Treasurer. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  a  second  entertainment  was  given. 
The  children  were  amused  by  witnessing  Mr.  Read's  legerde- 
main performance;  and  the  President  of  the  Union  being 
called  upon,  made  a  brief  address.  The  usual  refreshments  of 
ice-cream  and  cake  were  served,  and  each  scholar  was  presented 
with  a  potted  flowering  plant. 

All  connected  with  the  management  of  the  School  feel 
gratified,  if  not  satisfied,  with  the  evidence  of  good  accomplished, 
and  they  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  there  is  promise  of 
yet  greater  usefulness  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Shepherd,  Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S  annu/l  report  of  union  sewing  school, 

FOR  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  1ST,  1884. 


RECEIPTS. 


Nov.    i,  1883.  To  Balance  from  May,  i! 


^250  23 


44       "    "  Interest  on  deposit   5  2? 

Dec.    I,  1883.  Donation  from  Mrs.  Scranton   2  00 

29,  1883.  Exchange  of  goods   9 

April  27,  1884.  Sale  of  ice  cream   "5 

Total  receipts   $253  34 

EXPENDITURES. 

Nov.,  1883.  For  52  yards  of  Muslin   $4  68 

Nov.,  1883.       Sewing  material  and  stationery   10  59 

Feb.,  1884:       800  cards   2  00 

March,  1884.        Sewing  material  and  stationery   15  °4 

April,  1884.          "           "       "         "    70 

April,  1884.       Closing  entertainment   38  00 

April,  1884.  Interest  on  children's  deposits  in  Sewing  School  Bank. .  4  io 

Total  expenses  ..  :   *73  11 

Balance  in  treasury.  .   l83  2^ 

S2^8  34 

ALICE  HALSTEAD, 

Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SEWING  SCHOOL  PENNY  SAVINGS  BANK, 


APRIL  S,  1884. 


The  Bank  opened  February  16th,  with  54  depositors,  and  a  total  deposit  of 
$3.45,  being  an  average  of  6  cents  per  each  child. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


23. 
1. — 
8  — 

15  — 
22. — 
29.- 


•Depositors,  72  ; 

88; 
92: 
96 

"  100 
100 


No.  of  deposits, 


50; 

73 

58 

71 

73 

66 


am"t  rec'd,  $4  73; 

7  88 

"       7  84 
S  42 

7  66 

8  54 


average,  9  cts. 
10  " 

13  " 
;      "        12  " 
;      M        IO  " 
I      "       13  " 
inclusive,  amounts  to 


The  total  of  deposits  from  February  16th  to  March  29th, 
$48.52. 

This  having  been  saved  by  100  children  in  seven  weeks,  makes  an  average  ot 
about  7  cents  per  week  per  child.    The  amounts  deposited  have  in  some  instances 
far  exceeded  the  average,  ranging  from  15  cents  to  50  cents  in  many  cases, 
largest  deposit  made  was  $1.26. 

BERTHA  MURRAY, 

Treasurer. 


The 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  JOHN  W.  CIIADWICK. 


I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Putnam,  for  the  suggestion 
that  I  should  move  the  acceptance  of  the  report,  which  is  a 
perfectly  safe  suggestion  for  him  to  make,  as  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  report  to  which  I  was  about  to  listen,  would  be 
one  of  which  I  could  not  but  approve.  He  knew  that  I  always 
take  great  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  in  the  reports  of  my 
friend,  Prof.  Foster,  President  of  the  Union  for  Christian  Work. 
I  am  reminded,  in  fact,  on  this  occasion,  of  a  personal  experi- 
ence. Once  upon  a  time,  in  my  own  church,  I  delivered  a 
lecture  upon  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  after  I  was  through  and 
was  going  down  into  the  aisle  to  speak  to  certain  friends, 
there  came  up  to  me  two  men,  and  one  of  them  said  :  "  Where 
did  Thomas  Jefferson  come  from?"  I  said,  "I  thought  I 
made  that  plain  in  my  lecture.  lie  came  from  Virginia." 
"  No,"  he  said,  "where  did  his  folks  come  from  originally?"  I 
said,,"  I  didn't  mention  (hat,  did  I?  They  came  from  Wales." 
"Well,"  said  one  of  them,  or  rather  both  together, 
"why  didn't  you  say  so  ?  That's  what  we  came  to  hear  ;  we're 
Welsh."  I  think  I  can  always  say  of  my  friend's  reports  on 
these  occasions,  that  is  what  I  came  to  hear.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the^loquent  and  admirable  remarks  that  are  made  by 
other  gentlemen  on  these  occasions,  the  report  is  the  precious 
thing,  and  every  year,  it  seems  to  me,  they  grow  more  interest- 
ing, every  year  grow  more  assuring.  Never,  I  think,  have  I 
listened  to  a  report  of  the  Union  with  greater  pleasure  than 
this  evening  ;  never  with  greater  confidence  that  this  work  is 
going  on  from  good  to  better,  and  will  go  on  from  better  to 
best.  If  this  work  were  not  doing  the  good  that  is  in  a  direct, 
immediate  way,  I  think  it  would  justify  as  a  protest.  You 
have  heard  the  story  of  how  Michael  Angelo  went  into  the 
room  where  Raphael  had  been  at  work,  and  finding  certain 
figures  upon  the  ceiling  which  could  hardly  be  discerned  from 
the  floor,  he  climbed  the  staging,  in  the  absence  of  Raphael,  and 
made  bold  with  the  outline  of  some  figures,  and  wrote  beneath 
it,  "  I  criticise  by  example."  Raphael  came  in  and  saw  how 
the  figures  he  had  made  were  criticised  or  unmade  by  the 
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nobler  figures  which  Angelo  had  left,  and  changed  the  method 
of  his  work.  This  story  may  not  be  true,  but  the  moral  is  the 
same.  We  criticise  by  example.  This  Sewing  School  of  ours 
is  a  perpetual  criticism,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  method  of  our 
Public  School  system.  Let  us  keep  this  criticism  going.  Let 
us  go  on  doing  this  good  work,  not  only  for  its  immediate 
good,  but  for  the  protest  that  it  is.  And  so  this  Library  of 
ours.  I  would  not  underrate — I  could  not  underrate— the  im- 
mediate good  it  is  doing.  It  is  hard  to  reckon  these  things  in 
a  city  like  ours.  But  in  my  native  town  of  Marblehead,  with 
its  seven  or  eight  thousand  population,  it  is  easier  to  see  the 
effects  of  such  an  institution.  Some  eight  years  ago,  or  so, 
there  was  a  boy  in  Marblehead  whose  personal  experience  was 
about  as  hard  as  that  of  any  of  the  boys  who  come  to  our 
Union  for  Christian  Work  for  help  of  any  sort.  He  was  an 
orphan  child  at  an  early  age,  and  got  very  little  comfort  of  any 
sort,  and  was  generally  kicked  and  cuffed.  When  he  went 
away  hardly  a  person  in  the  town,  certainly  not  half  a  dozen, 
knew  of  his  existence.  When,  all  at  once,  we  heard  of  this 
person — this  gentleman  of  Boston — Mr.  Abbot  had  died,  and 
left  our  good  little  town  §120,000  to  build  a  public  hall  and 
library.  The  hall  was  built— a  beautiful  hall.  The  library  was 
purchased  in  good  time — carefully  purchased — and  it  has  done 
wonders  for  that  town.  All  those  that  know  anything  about 
it  know  that  the  improvement  it  has  made  in  the  ordinary 
morals  of  the  place  has  been  immense.  I  doubt  not  that  a 
sum  equal  to  the  entire  legacy  has  been  saved  to  individuals 
in  that  town — young  men  and  women — if  they  could  tell, 
by  the  reading  they  have  done  in  the  books  they  have 
got  from  that  library.  How  can  it  be  measured?  This 
library  of  ours  is  doing  a  really  good  work,  bur,  I  value  it 
again  as  a  protest  against  the  defect  in  our  city  of  no 
great  public  library.  Let  us  stand  by  it  for  this  reason  as 
well  as  for  what  it  is  actually  doing  to-day.  A  matter  of  which 
President  Foster  said  but  little,  perhaps  because  he  thought 
little  need  be  said,  since  it  must  commend  itself  to  you  by  its 
intrinsic  interest  and  importance,  was  that  of  the  kindergarten 
work  connected  with  the  Union  for  Christian  Work.    I  must 
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confess  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  temper  and  spirit  of  that 
work  is  as  high  as  the  temper  and  spirit  of  any  work  that  you 
are  doing.  You  never  shall  get  past  the  truth  of  some  of  those 
old  fables.  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined.  If  one 
wants  to  grow  true  men  and  women,  good  citizens,  he  must 
begin  low  down.  We  must  begin  with  the  children.  And  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn would  save  more  than  the  expense  of  such  an  institution 
ten  times  over  if  in  every  school  district  of  this  city  they 
should  maintain  such  an  institution  as  this  little  kindergarten 
of  ours.  Whatever  our  feeling  may  be  of  the  immediate  good 
it  is  doing,  we  will  stand  by  that  also  as  a  protest  against  the 
defect  in  the  school  system  of  our  city,  which  does  not  yet 
furnish'  any  opportunity  for  the  training  of  very  little  ones. 
When  I  rose  to  my  feet,  I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  like 
so  much,  I  merely  rose  to  move  the  acceptance  of  the  report 
which  we  have  heard,  and  that  I  now  do  most  heartily. 

MAYOR  LOW'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — During  the  last  three 
years  there  have  been  four  among  the  charitable  organizations 
of  the  city  which,  in  a  sense,  have  been  almost  as  much  a  part  of 
the  city  government  as  the  Department  of  City  Works.  We  all 
know  that  "  many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle,"  and  we  are  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  illustration  of  the  way  that  continents 
are  made  from  grains  of  sand,  and  oceans  from  drops  of  water. 
But  it  came  upon  me  as  a  new  experience  when  I  first  entered 
the  Mayor's  office,  how  multiplied  were  the  calls  for  assistance 
pressing  for  a  solution  upon  one  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  city 
so  large  as  this.  And  being  there,  unable  to  discriminate  and  un- 
able to  look  myself  with  care  into  the  merits  of  the  claims  that 
were  pressed  upon  me  for  help,  I  have  resorted  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  organized  charities  of  Brooklyn  in  cases  like  these. 
When  matters  were  brought  to  my  attention  where  children  were 
being  improperly  treated  or  needing  care,  I  have  gone  with  the 
utmost  confidence  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  and  they  have  responded  with  an  intelligence  and 
alacrity  that  has  done  me  good.    I  have  never  sent  a  single 
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case  to  them  of  that  kind  for  investigation,  that  has  left  any- 
thing- to  be  desired  when  they  had  finished.  When  the  matter 
was  one  consisting  of  a  call  simply  for  relief  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture, I  have  at  times  sent  them  to  the  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  I  am  a  little  inclined  to  think  the  pol- 
icy of  the  office  has  changed  somewhat  of  late  in  that  partic- 
ular, simply  for  this  reason,  that  an  impression  seemed  to  grow 
to  the  effect  that  a  ticket  from  the  Mayor's  office  was  a  little 
surer  passport  for  aid  than  if  it  came  from  any  other  source.  So 
we  tried  to  accomplish  the  end  of  helping  the  worthy  poor,  in  a 
way  not  so  likely  to  be  abused  as  that  was,  although  the  Society 
always  did  its  part  well.  When  it  was  a  matter  of  finding  em- 
ployment for  people  who  needed  work  and  wanted  no  other  help 
than  that,  I  have  turned  to  you  uniformly,  and  Mr.  Butler  among 
his  1,400,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  provided  places  for  more  than  a 
few  of  such.  I  cannot  express  my  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
Union  for  Christian  Work  and  their  Superintendent  for  standing 
ever  ready  to  do  this  service  at  the  Mayor's  call,  as  they  will  at 
the  call  of  any  who  support  the  institution,  or  who  have  any 
claims  upon  it  whatever.  These  men  did  not  go  from  the  City 
Hall  to  the  Union  with  a  passport  for  favor,  but  simply  for  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  helped,  if  that  was  possible.  And 
of  all  the  ways  in  which  I  have  been  aided  by  these  volunteer 
associations  of  people  to  do  good  to  their  fellows,  none  has 
given  me  greater  satisfaction  than  when  I  have  heard  that  one 
and  another  have  been  made  independent  of  other  help  by  be- 
ing given  work.  And  in  the  fourth  instance,  sometimes  I  have 
sent  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Charities  when  it  seemed  to  be  a 
case  where  a  friend  was  needed  -some  one  who  would  interest 
himself  personally  and  look  after  the  condition  of  the  family 
for  a  while,  and  help  them  with  advice  and  such  assistance  as  it 
might  seem  wise  to  give.  That  organization  also  has  done 
nobly  its  part. 

I  heard  read  this  morning  that  John  the  Baptist  sent  his  dis- 
ciples from  the  prison  to  ask  of  Christ  whether  He  was  the  one 
that  should  come,  or  whether  he  was  to  look  for  another  ;  and 
they  brought  back  to  John  this  message:  "  Go  and  tell  John 
what  you  hear  and  see.    1  Tie  lame  walk,  the  sick  are  healed, 
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the  dead  are  raised,  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them."  If  you  ask  me  therefore  why  I  believe  in  the  Union 
for  Christian  Work,  why  I  believe  it  to  be  a  Union  for  Christian 
Work,  I  ask  you  only  to  recall  the  words  of  the  report  which 
you  have  listened  to.  It  certainly  abounds  with  a  record  of 
work,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  record  of  work  carried  on  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Master  who  gives  the  name  to  it.  I  do  think  that  of 
all  the  things  we  can  do,  as  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  for  our  fellows, 
the  best  is  to  give  them  work  and  to  work  for  them.  I  think 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  hard  times;  I  hear  it  all  around,  and  I 
suspect  that  it  is  so.  Men  seem  to  be  discharging  their  hands 
everywhere,  and  I  want  to  suggest  this  thought  to  those  who 
are  animated  by  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
and  by  a  regard  for  their  fellows,  whether  it  is  not  in  such  times 
as  these  that  men  ought  to  give  employment  rather  than  to  dis- 
pense with  it,  if  they  can  ?  It  is  at  such  times,  ordinarily,  that 
the  best  investments  are  made.  But  I  do  not  place  the  sug- 
gestion on  that  score,  but  on  the  ground  of  what  we  owe  to  one 
another.  I  think  one  trouble  we  have  to  contend  with  in  modern 
civilization  is,  that  we  entrust  most  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  to  corporations  managed  by  trustees.  It  is  a  common 
saying,  that  "  corporations  have  no  souls  I  think  that  part 
of  this  reputation  comes  to  them  because  they  are  managed 
by  men  in  the  capacity  of  trustees,  who  act  for  others  and 
not  for  themselves.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  laboring  men 
would  rather  work  for  the  meanest  man  that  ever  lived  than 
for  the  best  corporation  in  the  town.  I  understand  perfectly  well 
in  how  many  directions  that  idea  of  trusteeship  limits  the  oper- 
ation of  the  benevolent  tendencies  of  men  where  they  are  deal- 
ing with  the  pauper  on  behalf  of  other  people.  Therefore  I 
would  put  this  thought  to  the  individual,  and  suggest  this  as 
one  way  hi  which  all  can  unite  in  Christian  work  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  at  the  present  time,  to  give  employment  so  far  as  it 
is  in  our  power,  rather  than  to  dispense  with  it. 

But  I  fear  I  have  wandered  from  the  direct  theme  ;  I  am  here 
to  bear  what  testimony  I  have  to  the  Union  for  Christian 
Work,  and  to  thank  it  for  what  it  has  done  for  me,  as  Mayor  of 
the  city,  in  enabling  me  to  help  those  who  have  needed  help. 
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ADDRESS  OF  REV.  DR.  SNIVELV. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  accepted,  with  very 
(rreat  promptitude  and  pleasure,  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Putnam  to  meet  here  this  evening  with  the  representatives  of 
this  Association  upon  a  basis  which  was  neither  ecclesiastical 
nor  doctrinal  in  its  character,  but  what  was  a  much  broader 
basis — of  a  common  work  for  our  common  humanity.  When 
I  heard  the  report  of  the  President  I  rather  felt  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  myself  or  anybody  else  to  come  here  to  say 
anything.  But  after  the  President  had  read  his  report,  and 
then  Mr.  Chadwick  had  arisen  and  told  us  there  was  nothing 
more  to  say,  I  feel  that  there  is  really  nothing  more  for  any  of 
us  to  say."  If  I  were  here  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Union  for 
Christian  Work,  or  to  inspire  fresh  confidence  in  its  operations, 
or  increase  its  constituency,  I  should  feel  there  is  nothing  to 
say  ;  no  effort  could  be  made,  for  the  whole  subject  had  been 
laid  before  us  in  all  its  bearings.  So  I  come  rather  this  even- 
ing as  one  who  is  somewhat  familiar  with  the  general  work  and 
wishes  of  the  people  in  this  great  city,  and  whose  thoughts 
and  life  bring  him  constantly  in  contact  with  the  question  of 
human  need  and  want  which  reaches  the  ears  of  every  Christian 
man,  and  especially  of  every  Christian  minister,  to  express  my 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  work  and  my  admiration  for  this 
Association  for  Christian  Work,  as  it  stands  among  the  various 
charitable  organizations  of  the  city.  The  problem  of  poverty 
in  a  large  city  is  one  whose  solution  has  never  yet  been  satis- 
factorily reached.  Every  one  of  the  charitable  organizations 
of  the  city  is  attempting  to  reach  it,  and  is  doing  its  part  to- 
wards an  immediate  solution.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
while  comparisons  may  be  invidious,  that  there  is  a  certain 
particular  wisdom  and  practical  efficiency  in  the  work  of  this 
organization  that  commends  it  to  our  heartiest  confidence  and 
our  sympathetic  regard.  I  study  with  very  great  interest  and 
admiration  the  reports  of  the  various  organizations  working  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  needy.  They  come  to  me  from  time 
to  time,  and  although  I  am  not  in  position  to  use  them  as  his 
Honor  the  Mayor  is,  I  feel  each  one  is  working  in  a  particular 
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line  to  accomplish  a  particular  task.  Notwithstanding  they 
have  the  best  intentions  and  throw  most  careful  discriminating 
power  in  the  distribution  of  relief,  we  must  feel  that  a  large 
percentage  fail,  and  a  large  amount  of  it  simply  feeds  the  evil 
which  it  seeks  to  relieve.  That  cannot  be  the  case  with  the 
work  of  the  Society  whose  anniversary  is  celebrated  to-night. 
There  are  two  ways  of  classifying  the  poor  of  great  cities. 
First  among  them  are  certain  classes  that  carry  their  certificate 
with  them,  and  commend  themselves.  Such  are  classes  of  or- 
phans, the  sick,  and  aged,  and  infirm,  those  who,  by  the  force  of 
nature  and  the  circumstances  which  surround  them,  are  unable 
to  help  themsejves.  The  orphan  asylum  meets  the  case  of  one 
class  ;  the  hospital  meets  the  case  of  another  class  ;  the  Home 
for  Aged  Men  the  case  of  the  third  class.  And  yet.  outside  of 
these  classes  there  is  a  large  territory  of  human  want  and  of 
human  woe,  much  of  it  possibly  the  result  of  bad  economy, 
laziness,  indolence  and  extravagance,  or  the  lack  of  a  wise  ex- 
penditure of  the  little  means  at  their  disposal.  The  great  ques- 
tion to  be  solved  is  this  :  How  should  we  protect  this  outlying 
territory  of  men  and  women  who  have  got  down  and  cannot 
get  up  ;  how  shall  we  discriminate  between  the  worthy  and  un- 
worthy, and  how  make  our  efforts  most  effective  and  most  suc- 
cessful? I  feply  that  the  work  of  this  Association  answers, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  that  question.  We  may  find  another 
classification  of  the  poor  and  those  who  care  for  them,  those 
who  are  identified  by  membership  in  some  branch  of  the 
Christian  church,  or  some  religious  organization,  or  some 
charitable  brotherhood,  enrolled  in  the  care  and  sympathies 
of  Christian  work,  and  while  seeking  to  do  good  by  all 
men  are  bound  to  go  to  those  of  their  own  belief.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  class  come  in  contact  with  this  organi- 
zation. Again,  for  those  who  by  indolence,  or  dissipation,  or 
crime,  orpossibly  misfortune,  have  gone  clown  to  the  very  depths 
of  pauperism,  the  city  or  county  provides,  in  public  organizations 
and  homes.  Neither  of  them  comes  in  contact  with  the  Society 
represented  here  to-night.  But  there  is  the  class  alone  filling 
this  vast  territory  of  human  want  and  human  woe,  and  the  great 
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question  is,  how  are  we  to  meet  this  demand  without  increasing 
the  evil  which  has  caused  it  to  exist  ?  To  that  sad  question, 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  this  organization  gives  a  solid  and  sub- 
stantial answer.  And  among  the  manifold  departments  of  the 
work  represented  in  the  report  to-night,  I  confess  there  are  two 
which  commend  themselves  particularly  to  my  attention  and 
respect.  The  first  is  the  providing  of  places  for  men  to  work. 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  common  as  a  claim  set  forth 
by  men  seeking  for  charity,  than  the  fact  that  they  are  looking 
for  work  and  cannot  get  it.  In  my  experience  not  more  than 
one  in  three  is  honest  and  sincere.  A  claim  for  work  will  be 
met  by  a  gift,  because  as  we  meet  such  a  demand  on  the  street 
we  cannot  hunt  for  a  position  for  this  one  or  that  one,  and  we 
cannot  trust  him  to  do  the  work  we  have  ourselves  to  give.  The 
organization  that  discriminates  in  this  respect  and  finds  out 
which  is  honest  and  truthful,  and  which  is  a  mere  idle  bummer, 
telling  his  story  over  and  over  again — a  society  which  makes 
this  discrimination  is  doing  a  wise,  wholesome  and  blessed 
work.  Even  for  those  who  are  out  of  employ  and  seeking  for 
themselves  some  regular  vocation  in  life,  what  is  the  greatest 
danger  ?  What  is  the  danger  to  the  man  that  tramps  the  streets 
all  day  looking  for  occupation,  and  fails,  and  goes  home,  if  he 
has  a  home,  weary  and  faint  and  exhausted  at  night  ?  The  very 
dime  that  should  have  relieved  his  hunger  will  be  used  for  dis- 
sipation, and  the  temptations  of  dissipation  are  so  powerful 
that  human  nature  can  scarcely  resist  them.  This  runs 
throughout  the  entire  class  of  claims.  Therefore,  I  say  that 
the  organization  which  substitutes  the  reading  room  and  li- 
brary for  the  drinking  room,  and  furnishes  warm  and  comfort- 
able surroundings  in  competition  with  the  drinking  saloon,  I 
say  that  that  society  is  doing  a  blessed  work,  and  is  making 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  a  great  thing,  not  merely  the  senti- 
mental gush  of  great  charities.  That  is  the  worst  thing  in 
the  world  for  the  problem  of  the  relief  of  poverty.  Much  of 
the  honest  poverty  we  are  suffering  from  to-day  is  the  result  of 
the  misdirection  of  men  responding  to  beggars  in  the  street. 
And  yet,  if  the  Mayor  were  to  unfold  all  the  experience  that 
he  and  myself  have  gained  together  in  this  matter,  you  would 
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be  convinced  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  entire  haphazard 
charity  given  to  beggars  on  the  streets  simply  aggravates  the 
evil  which  it  seeks  to  relieve.  There  must  be  discrimination, 
careful  investigation  of  the  character  of  those  who  apply  for 
relief.  And  I  cannot  see  a  single  point  in  which  this  Society 
does  not  command  our  respect  and  our  profound  admiration. 
It  does  seem,  perhaps,  a  little  hard  and  a  little  stiff  that  this 
should  be  simply  a  Union  for  Christian  Work  ;  that  it  should 
confine  itself  simply  to  finding  occupation  for  men  who  are  out 
of  employment  and  libraries  for  young  men  to  read.  It  seems 
a  little  unusual  that  there  is  no  sentimental  gush  about  it.  It 
does  seem  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  way  of  things  that  there 
is  so  little  gab  and  so  much  real  work,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
commends  it  to  my  regard,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  allowing  me  to  say  so  to-night. 

DR.  ROSSITER  W.    RAYMOND'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Having  had  the 
honor  of  speaking  here  in  former  years,  and  the  pleasure  of 
attending  and  listening  sometimes  when  I  did  not  speak,  I 
have  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  useless  to  prepare  in  ad- 
vance any  account  of  the  work  of  this  Society.  I  have  found, 
as  you  have  found,  that  when  President  Foster  takes  up  that 
subject  in  his  annual  report,  he  makes  it  juicy  and  rich  while 
he  handles  it,  and  squeezes  it  dry  for  the  man  that  comes  after 
him.  I  shall,  therefore,  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  moments 
to  a  somewhat  wider  view  of  the  general  problem  of  Christian 
work. 

There  is  sometimes  very  little,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal 
in  a  name.  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet  ; 
but  we  could  not  transfer  with  the  fragrance  to  a  new,  strange 
name  the  host  of  tender  and  beautiful  associations  which  have 
been  gathered  about  the  name  of  the  rose.  There  is  history 
and  poetry  and  power,  as  we  know,  in  names.  At  all  events, 
I  find  the  text  for  my  remarks  to-night  in  the  name — which 
seems  to  me  peculiarly  felicitous — of  this  Society  :  14  The  Union 
for  Christian  Work." 

We  laymen  are  a  little  fond,  perhaps,  when  we  accidentally  get 
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into  a  pulpit,  of  showing  that  we  could  have  preached  like  any 
minister,  if  it  had  pleased  Providence  (and  a  suitable  congrega- 
tion) to  call  us  to  that  line  of  life;  and  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised, therefore,  if  I  handle  my  text  in  the  good  old  orthodox, 
clerical  manner,  by  pulling  it  to  pieces. 

I  remark,  then,  my  brethren,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is 
not  a  union  for  Christian  doctrine.  Such  unions  are  plenty 
enough.  All  our  sects  have  their  origin  in  the  desire  for  such 
unions.  All  our  creeds— if  we  except  the  creed  of  the  infallible 
church — are  confessions  of  faith  ;  that  is,  they  are  declarations 
of  doctrine,  in  which  the  subscribers  agree.  "We,  the  under- 
signed, with  the  light  thus  far  vouchsafed  to  us,  have  found, 
on  comparison  of  our  views,  that  we  agree  in  the  following 
important  particulars  ;  and  drawn  together  through  this  agree- 
ment, we  associate  ourselves — " 

For  what?  Let  us  see.  First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  noted  as  a 
fact  of  experience,  that  the  intellectual  life  of  such  communi- 
ties is  speedily  found  to  lie,  not  in  the  things  wherein  they 
agree,  but  in  the  things  wherein  they  differ.  To  be  perpetually 
saying  Amen  is  just  as  stupid  in  church  as  anywhere  else. 
And  church  members  who  are  bound  by  a  strong,  long  creed 
find  relief  from  monotony,  first,  in  a  healthy  variation  on  points 
not  covered  by  the  creed,  such  as  the  organist  and  the  choir 
and  the  style  of  the  preaching;  and,  secondly,  in  an  exhibition 
of  their  inherent  instinct  of  variation  towards  the  slaves  of 
other  creeds.  That  these  results  have  their  dangers  and  evils, 
no  one  can  doubt.  I  sometimes  think  it  would  be  better  to 
disagree  about  eternal  punishment  than  about  the  choir. 
One  strife  puts  hell  in  doubt ;  the  other  brings  it  into 
the  sanctuary.  As  to  the  controversial  instinct,  the  case 
is  not  so  bad.  It  is  better  for  us  Presbyterians,  or  us 
Baptists,  or  us  Unitarians,  to  love  one  another,  even  if  we 
have  to  hate  Methodists  or  Catholics.  And  so  the  union  for 
Christian  doctrine  becomes  a  union  for  Christian  warfare. 
This  is  in  strict  analogy  with  the  development  of  political  in- 
stitutions. Tribes  are  consolidated  by  war  and  increased  by 
conquest.  We  may  pursue  the  parallel  a  step  further.  As 
nations  of  equal  organization  and  power,  weary  of  contests 
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with  one  another,  preserve  peace  at  home  by  expeditions  of 
discovery  and  conquest  in  wild,  uncivilized  lands,  so  our 
churches  send  their  disciplined  champions  to  extend  among 
the  heathen  the  doctrines  they  hold.  And  the  analogy  goes 
further  yet,  for  as  there  comes,  or  shall  come,  a  blessed  time 
when  the  nations — though  still  separate  nations — shall  learn  war 
no  more,  but  in  the  peaceful  rivalry  of  commerce  and  industry 
shall  turn  against  the  material  world  for  beneficent  conquest 
the  power  acquired  by  war  — beating  the  sword  into  the  plow- 
share— so  the  union  for  Christian  doctrine,  developing  by 
innate  necessity  into  a  union  for  Christian  warfare,  and  pass- 
ing through  a  stage  of  Christian  proselytism,  becomes  at  last 
a  union  of  unions — a  Union  for  Christian  Work.  This  is  the 
crown  and  consummation  of  all  ;  and,  strangely  enough,  it  con- 
firms and  fulfills  all.  Differences  of  creed  are  deprived  of  their 
bitterness,  and  become  sources  of  power,  just  as  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  each  regiment  in  an  army  is  an  element  of  strength  to 
the  whole  army,  if  it  be  but  pervaded  with  the  higher  esprit  de 
pays,  the  love  of  country  and  of  a  noble  cause. 

But  what  is  Christian  work,  and  how  does  it  differ  from  other 
work — I  will  not  say  evil  work,  the  work  of  darkness  ;  that  goes 
without  saying — but  from  other  work  for  the  preservation  of 
society  and  thfc  good  of  man  ? 

The  word  "  work,"  which  has  come  down  to  us  through 
many  languages,  carries  in  its  early  form  the  sense  of  neces- 
sity. We  have  it  in  the  Saxon  irk  and  irksome.  It  is  task  or 
toil — the  thing  a  man  must  do  ;  that  is  his  work.  The  labor  of 
the  slave,  the  quest  for  food,  the  struggle  for  life,  that  is  work 
in  the  primitive  sense.  But  Christian  work  is  the  opposite  of 
that.  It  is  the  voluntary  labor  of  love.  Its  function  may  even 
be  defined  by  science.  It  is  an  agent  counteracting  and  mod- 
ifying, in  the  scheme  of  social  evolution,  the  operation  of  those 
great  natural  forces  of  selfishness  which  have  shaped  the  lower 
worlds  of  plant  and  animals,  and  even,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
race  of  man. 

Competition,  the  struggle  for  life,  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
these  things  go  on  in  the  social  and  political,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial and  organic  realms.     But  a  new  and  potent  factor  ap- 
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pears  more  and  more  clearly.  Philosophers  may  call  it  by 
different  names,  altruism,  philanthropy,  the  enthusiasm  of  hu- 
manity, benevolence,  refined  and  far-seeing  (  in  lieu  of  brutish  and 
short-sighted)  selfishness — I  prefer  the  name  "  Christian  Work." 
It  declares  that  in  the  struggle  for  life  the  weakest  shall  not  go 
to  the  wall ;  that  the  fittest  shall  not  merely  survive,  but  shall 
bestow  of  their  power  in  blessing  on  the  rest  ;  that  the  function 
of  superiority  shall  be  not  merely  to  propagate  its  kind,  but  to 
elevate  all  kinds  ;  that  the  friction  of  great  natural  forces  in 
society  shall  be  alleviated,  and  the  causes  of  friction  removed. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  you, 
I  showed  upon  the  evidence  of  scientific  authority  that  this 
philanthropic  interference  with  natural  social  forces  had,  in  fact, 
not  weakened  the  race  physically,  mentally  or  morally  ;  that 
our  care  of  the  diseased  and  weak  had  not  resulted  in  the  in- 
crease of  inherited  disease  and  weakness  ;  that  Christian  work, 
in  short,  was  not  a  foolish  contravention  of  natural  laws,  but  a 
wise  application  of  a  higher  and  harmonious  law.  I  will  not 
now  repeat  that  argument,  but  will  content  myself  with  point- 
ing out  a  characteristic  element  in  Christian  work.  It  is  per- 
formed in  hope.  Of  all  the  distinctions  that  divide  men,  I 
think  the  deepest  is  that  which  exists  between  the  optimist 
and  the  pessimist.  Of  all  heresy  and  treason  to  God  and  man, 
pessimism  is  the  worst.  The  crudest  and  fatalest  thing  in  athe- 
ism, necessitarianism,  fatalism,  materialism,  is  that  they  carry 
an  atmosphere  of  pessimism.  In  this  atmosphere,  work  is  the 
ergon  or  vergon  of  the  Greeks — a  toil,  a  task,  a  hardship  ; 
and  life  is,  indeed,  not  worth  the  living.  But  Christianity  is 
optimism. 

If  we  attempt  to  test  this  general  proposition  by  an  appli- 
cation of  it  to  our  Christian  work  in  Brooklyn,  we  are  met  by 
somewhat  discouraging  statistics.  We  were  complacently  calling 
ourselves  the  City  of  Churches,  and  lo  !  on  a  sudden  we  find 
that  we  are,  in  the  particular  of  church  accommodations  (and, 
though  church  accommodations  are  not  Christian  work,  they 
do  afford  a  pretty  fair  index  to  the  amount  of  Christian  influ- 
ence and  activity),  actually  behind  all  the  important  cities  of 
the  country.    This  is,  however,  not  ground  for  reasonable  dis- 
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courage  men  t.  When  •  my  colliery  superintendent  telegraphs 
me  that  in  spite  of  the  big  pumps,  the  water  has  risen  in  the 
mine  a  foot  or  two  since  yesterday,  by  reason  of  heavy  rains, 
I  do  not  mourn,  or  order  him  to  stop  the  pumps  as  of  no  use. 
I  know  that  under  the  circumstances,  an  apparent  loss  of  only 
a  foot  or  two  is  a  real  gain.  I  compare  the  result  with  what  it 
would  have  been  if  the  inundation  had  been  unchecked  ;  and  I 
say,  44  Good  pumps,  those  !  If  they  hold  out,  at  this  rate  we 
shall  have  the  mine  dry  in  a  fortnight  !" 

Now  Brooklyn  has  been  flooded  with  population.  Its  growth 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be  amazing.  If  our  Christian  sym- 
pathy and  organization  have  not  yet  thoroughly  compassed  this 
vast  increase  of  material,  we  need  not  despair.  Statistics,  even, 
show  a  real  gain. 

But  the  final  characteristic  of  Christian  work  is  seen  in  the 
foundation  of  its  hopefulness.  Our  trust  is  not  in  statistics. 
Our  trust  is  in  God.  How  rich  is  His  word  in  promises  on 
which  the  souls  of  men  may  lean  ! 

No  matter  what  we  may  affirm  or  deny,  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  the  distribution  of  its  inspiration,  the  periods  of  its 
authorship  or  the  history  of  its  text,  two  elements  in  the  Bible 
can  never,  it  seems  to  me,  be  outworn  or  replaced.  One  is  the 
comfort,  guidance,  rescue,  healing,  which  it  brings  to  the  erring 
and  suffering  individual  human  soul  ;  the  other  is  the  clarion 
signal  of  advance  and  victory  which  it  sounds  perpetually  over 
the  human  race.  It  is  smoky  and  dusty  down  where  you  and 
I  are.  The  battle  rages  to  and  fro  around  us  ;  and  we  cannot 
see  at  all  times  which  way  it  is  going.  But  over  and  through 
all  we  hear  the  bugle-note,  ever  triumphantly  telling  us  that 
the  Commander  sees  the  whole  field,  and  doubts  not  of  the 
victory.  You  heard  it  in  the  prophet's  language,  read  to  you 
a  few  moments  ago,  in  the  opening  service  of  this  evening. 

44  My  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void.  It  shall  accom- 
plish that  which  I  please,  and  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I 
sent  it  !  " 

And  the  Apostle  takes  up  the  strain  : 

44  Be  ye  steadfast,  immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work 
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of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord." 

Not  in  vain  !  Not  in  vain  !  The  vision  of  him  who  rolls  the 
huge  stone  up  the  height,  only  to  see  it  slip  from  his  grasp  and 
return  to  the  bottom,  to  be  lifted  wearily  again,  is  a  dream  of 
Hades,  not  a  picture  of  Christian  work. 

This  is  not  the  time  when  a  Christian  should  despair.  Do 
we  not  discern  the  new  age  that  is  coming  and  is  come  ?  Rib- 
bed is  the  old  earth  with  shining  ways  of  steel,  over  which,  not 
merely  material  persons  and  goods,  but  thoughts  and  powers 
are  shooting,  to  bring  the  hearts  of  men  together.  As  we  walk 
beneath  the  cobwebs  of  the  telegraphic  wires,  we  may  feel 
above  us  a  new  atmosphere  of  souls  exchanging  messages  in 
the  air.  For  the  first  time  we  realize  how  the  race  is  welding 
together,  till  round  the  world  the  hearts  of  all  vibrate  with  a 
single  emotion. 

If  truth  and  love  and  sympathy  have  any  power — if  God  is 
God — then  truly  his  children  may  rejoice  to  find  themselves 
endowed  with  these  new  grand  elements  of  His  omnipotence. 
The  glory  of  the  consummation  is  begun.  These  wintry  skies,  to 
my  thought,  are  white  with  the  harvest-angels  of  God,  flying 
homeward  with  great  joy,  their  bosoms  full  of  sheaves.  Blessed 
are  they  who  from  the  crystal  battlements  look  down  upon  the 
old,  dear  earth,  where  they  sowed  and  tilled  with  tears,  to  see  the 
waste  places  greening  and  the  green  places  goldening,  and  the 
glory  and  rapture  of  the  end  at  hand.  Thrice  blessed  we  who 
are  privileged  to  stand,  to  see,  to  labor  in  these  latter  days. 

Doubtless  many  of  you  have  stood,  as  I  have  done,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Righi,  to  look  upon  the  sunrise.  You  remem- 
ber the  gray  whitening  sky,  the  rosy  flush  of  the  dawn,  the 
gold  that  ran  along  the  rim  of  the  world,  the  long  rays  that 
lifted  themselves  above  the  horizon,  called  by  the  bard  of 
Israel  "  the  wings  of  the  morning" — and  you  remember  how,  by 
the  most  beautiful  of  optical  illusions,  the  sun  at  last  seemed 
to  leap  above  the  mountain-edges,  and  flood  the  world  with 
light. 

It  is  thus,  methinks,  that  we  stand  who  look  for  the  triumph 
of  our  Lord.    Already  the  sky  is  bright  in  the  east,  already  the 
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rosy  flush  has  thrilled  our  souls,  already  are  seen  upon  the 
mountains  the  beautiful  golden  feet  of  the  morning.  It  is  day- 
light now,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  sun  in  his  fullness  will 
bathe  us  with  glory.  The  deeds  and  the  creatures  of  darkness 
will  fly  away,  the  clouds  and  mists  of  doubt  will  furl  their  ban- 
ners, and  the  happy  universe,  touched,  like  the  fabled  statue  of 
old,  by  the  joyful  rays,  will  break  into  songs  of  sunrise! 

Yes,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  For  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  here  and  hereafter,  is  in  the  highest,  deepest  sense, 
a  Union  for  Christian  Work — a  union  of  immortal  love  for  a 
labor  of  eternal  hope  ! 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS 


For  the  Year  Ending  December  14,  1884. 


Archer,  Mrs.  Geo.  B   $10  00 

Arnold,  E.  II   10  00 

Ackerman,  Jnb.  K    5  00 

Archer,  Isaac  H    5  QO 

Achelis,  Fritz   10  00 

Armington,  Jas.  II   10  00 

Achelis,  Mrs.  Thos   10  00 

Abbott,  Phillips   1  00 

Baxter,  Archibald   5  00 

Benedict,  Chas.  L    10  00 

Bridge,  Chas.  E   5  00 

Bergen,  Jas.  C   5  00 

Barry,  Alex   5  00 

Balch,  Price  &  Co   2  00 

Burke,  John  II   I  00 

Boscher,  C.  H    10  00 

Brown,  Wm.  A   5  00 

Burbank,  W.  H   1  00 

Baylis,  A.  B   20  00 

Bogert,  S.  G  <#   10  00 

Bill,  Chas.  E   10  00 

Bergen,   Leffert  I   5  00 

Barnes,  Richard  S    5  00 

Bowen,  J  no.  S   5  00 

Buck,  Dudley   5  00 

Brewster,  Jared  A     5  00 

Booth,  J.  H      5  00 

Blake,  Fred.  I)   4  00 

Butler,  Wm.  A     25  co 

Beebe,  Wm.  II.  II   5  00 

Brackett,  Miss  Mary   5  00 

Bernard,  Mrs.  Henry  O   5  00 

Baylis,  Miss  Mary   10  00 

Brush,  Wm.  A    5  00 

Brackett,  Geo.  C   25  00 

Burwell,  Mrs.  Chas.  D   1  00 

Barnes,  Alfred  C   5  00 

Brock  way,  Mrs.  Clara   1  00 


Buffam,  Mrs.  D   $2  00 

Boetticher,  Mrs.  E   1  00 

Barnes  E.  PI   2  00 

Burnham,  L.  S     35  00 

Brooke,  Chas.  A    3  00 

Bulkley,  Miss  Edwin   5  00 

Beers,  Edwin     10  00 

Butler,  George   2  00 

Burnett,  S.  O    5  00 

Bergen,  Tunis  G   3  00 

Barlow,  Wm   5  00 

Brookman,  Mrs.  J  no   5  00 

Baylis,  Mrs.  Abraham  B   5  00 

Babcock,  Chas.  L   5  00 

Blossom,  Jos.  R   10  00 

Blunt,  E   25  00 

Cornell,  Peter  C   10  00 

Cross,  Mrs.  Jno.  A    10  00 

Claflin,  II.  B   100  00 

Charters,  Wm   5  00 

Clarke.  Mrs.  J.  S   10  00 

Church,  Mrs.  Austin   5  00 

Chapman,  Mrs.  E.  N   10  00 

Chapman,  E.  N.,  M.  D   10  00 

Cassidy,  James   5  00 

Cowl,  H   5  00 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Charlotte   5  00 

Carman,  Mrs.  Nelson  G.,  Jr...  10  00 

Chittenden,  S.  B   50  00 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Edgar  B   2  00 

Cox,  H.  T   5  00 

Carhart,  G.  B   10  00 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.    3  00 

Crampton,  Edwin  II    5  00 

Catlin,  Arnold  W.,  M.I)....  2  00 

Clarke,  Thos.  1   5  00 

Clark,  Elizabeth  1   5  00 

Cowperthwait,  F.  H   5  00 
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Campbell,  Mrs.  Felix   $i  oo 

Combs,  A.  H.  Mrs   5  oo 

Coit,  Geo.  M   2  00 

Cantoni,  Sal  vat  ore    20  00 

Chittenden,  S.  B.,  Jr   5  00 

Clussman,  Jno.  A   2  00 

Cromwell,  Fred'k   10  00 

Coffin,  S   5  00 

Cullen,  E.  M    10  00 

Chandler,  A.  B   1  00 

Church,  Mrs.  Austin   5  00 

Condit,  Jno.  \V   1  00 

Coverly,  Jno.  II.,  M.  D   3  00 

Cromwell,  Wm,  II   5  00 

Cary,  Isaac  H   100  00 

Cary,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H   50  00 

Coffin,  Henry   5  00 

De  Silver,  Carll    10  00 

Douglass,  R.  D     2  00 

Doty,  E.  A   70  00 

Dow,  Abbott  L   5  00 

Davol,  Mrs.  Jno   20  00 

Desmazes,  Mrs.  Jno.  F   3  00 

Dike,  C.  C   2  00 

]  )ickerman,  W.  B   10  00 

Dreier,  Mrs.  Theo   10  00 

Dodge,  Harry  E   10  00 

Davenport,  Mrs.  A.  B   3  00 

Dauchy,  S.  T   2  00 

Dodge,  Francis  E   3  00 

Daland,  Wm.  S   5.00 

Dollner,  Harold   10  00 

Dewitt,  A.  H   5  00 

Delano,  Mrs.  Jane..   10  00 

Dower,  A.  J.,  M.  1)   5  00 

Dougherty,  Mrs.  Geo.  W   2  00 

Degrauw,  Walter  N   10  00 

Duryea,  S.  B   5  00 

Dudley,  W.  II.,  M.  1)   2  00 

DeCordova,  G   15  00 

Dimon,  Mrs.  Chas     5  00 

Dodge,  R.  J   25  00 

Dix,  B.  Ward   5  00 

Derby,  R  W   10  00 

Erhart,  C.  F   10  00 


Emery,  Chas.  G   $10  00 

Eames,  F.  L   5  00 

Edey,  Mrs.  H.  M   2  00 

England,  A.  B   2  00 

Engs,  Russell  L   2  00 

Eilshemins,  II.  G   5  00 

El  well,  Jas.  W   5  00 

Frothingham,  John  S   10  00 

Fraser,  Alfred   5  00 

Frothingham,  Mrs.  A.  R   5  00 

Frothingham,  Isaac  H   25  00 

Fleeman,  W.  H   5  00 

Foster,  Robt   25  00 

Frothingham,  Benj.  T   10  00 

Fincke,  Chas.  L    5  00 

Field,  Chas.  M   5  00 

Foster,  Wm   3  00 

Frothingham,  Jno.  W   100  00 

French,  Marion  E   2  00 

Faris,  Henry  L   25  00 

Forman ,  Alex   100  00 

Gignoux,  Chas.  C   5  00 

Guild,  Fred.  A   2  j  00 

Grannis,  Robt.  A   5  00 

Gelston,  W.  J   5  00 

Good,  John   1  00 

Gage,  Mrs.  O.  A   5  00 

Green,  J.  Warren   1  00 

Gilkison,  Mrs.  A   2  00 

Goodwin,  Mrs.  Edwin  P   2  00 

Granniss,  Geo.  H   10  00 

Griff  en,  Chas   2  00 

Goodnow,  A.  F   5  00 

Gracie,  Mrs.  Sarah   2  00 

Gardner,  Wm.  C   10  00 

Gardner,  E.  T   1  00 

Greenwood,  John   3  00 

Hildreth,  Mrs.  Henry  P,   1  00 

Horton,  T.  K.  &.  Co   1  00 

Howard,  Samuel  E   25  00 

Hastings,  Maria  M   75  00 

Ilerriman,  Mrs.  J.  F   5  00 

Haddock,  Mary  R.   5  00 

Healy,  Aaron   10  00 
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Henrichs,  C.  F.  A   $1000 

Hogan,  Timothy   25  00 

Hewlett,  J.  H   10  00 

Hjousbery,  Mrs.  P.  L   5  00 

Hopkinson,  D.  II   2  00 

Hunt,  Mrs  N.  W   2  00 

Howell,  J.  P   2  00 

Higgins,  Mrs.  Chas.  S   2  00 

Hull,  Jno.  Henry   25  00 

Hebert,  J   5  00 

Hadden,  Crowell   2  00 

Heintze,  Otto   10  00 

Hester,  Win   5  00 

Hazen,  A.  F   5  00 

Husted,  Wm.  H   20  00 

Husted,  Seymour  1   10  00 

Hoyt,  Chas.  A  10  00 

Hollingshead,  J.  S   5  00 

Halstead,  J.  F   10  00 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  J.  B   5  00 

Hall,  Emma  L   5  00 

Howard,  Mrs.  Wm   2  00 

Hayden,  Mrs.  Martha  J.   1  00 

Halstead,  D.  B   5  00 

Huntington,  Samuel  E    10  00 

Hentz,  Henry   25  00 

Ide,  Henry  E,.   5  00 

Jones,  S.  B   3  00 

Jewett,  M   1  00 

Jackson,  S.  C   1  00 

Jenney,  Stephen   2  00 

Jones,  Thos   2  00 

Jung,  Andrew  N   2  00 

Jennings,  A.G   5  00 

King,  A.  H   5  00 

Knight,  Alfred  J   1  00 

Kimball,  R.  J   10  00 

Kingman,  Martin  E    5  00 

Keep,  J.  Lester,  M.  1)   2  00 

Kerkhoff ,  Alex   1  00 

Ketcham,  Geo.  W   5  00 

Koop,  Herman   10  00 

Littlejohn,  Duncan  .,    10  00 


Loeser,  Frederick  &  Co   $20  co 

Lyman,  E.  H.  R   100  00 

Leech,  Mrs.  Jno.  E   10  00 

Lacy,  Richard    5  00 

Luce,  Richard    1  00 

Low,  A.  A    550  00 

Lord,  J.  P   5  00 

Lines.  O.  T.,  M.  D    1  00 

Lovetl,  Mrs.  O.  D   1  00 

Lewis,  Mrs.  E.  Tr      2  co 

Leavitt,  Jas.  M   5  00 

Lightbourn,  A.  J   10  00 

Lynde,  M.  T   3  00 

Lane,  Edward  A   2  00 

Low,  Josiah  0   50  00 

Lynes,  Edward      1  00 

Loines,  Mrs.  Stephen    3  00 

Low,  E.  A   5  00 

Lowell,  Sidney  V   10  00 

McKay,  John  F   2  00 

Montgomery,  R.  M   10  00 

McLean,  Samuel   25  00 

Merian,  John  J   25  00 

Mali,  Mrs.  Chas   12  00 

McMullen,  Mrs.  D.  P.  \\\...  5  00 

Manning,  R.  II   15  00 

Meir,  Robert    2  00 

Merwin,  Miss  M.  A    2  00 

Mclnenly,  Mrs.  J.  P   1  00 

Manning,  H.  S   10  00 

Muller,  Otto  C   5  00 

Maxwell,  Chas   2  00 

Mitchell,  C.  L.,  M.  D   5  00 

Morrison,  David  M    5  00 

Murphy,  George  1   2  00 

Matthewson,  Arthur,  M.D...  2  00 

Morgan,  Mrs.  T.  M   2  00 

Muir,  Mrs.  C.  B   2  00 

Minton,  Mrs.  Henry    2  00 

Mason,  Lewis  D.,  M.  D   2  00 

Moses,  Wm   5  00 

Maltby,  Miss   1  00 

Marston,  Wm.  H   5  00 

Morgan,  James  L     5  00 

Maxwell,  II.  W   25  00 

Moss,  F.  W   20  00 
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Marshall.  Mrs.  Wm   $5  00 

McCorkle,  Jno.  A.,  M.  D...  3  00 

McMicken,  Jas   5  00 

McMannis.  Mrs.  E   1  00 

Morgan,  J.  L.,  Jr   5  00 

Maxwell,  Eugene  L   to  00 

Martin,  Jno.  T   50  00 

Merritt,  R.  P   5  00 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Geo.  L   5  00 

Nicolovius,  Mrs.  L   5  00 

Noyes,  James  S    100  00 

Nichols,  Geo.  H   10  00 

Nesmith,  Mrs.  Jas.  J   io  on 

Olcott,  Geo.  M   25  00 

Olcott,  Mrs.  Maria  C   5  00 

Owings,  John  F   5  00 

Otis,  Miss  Alia   25  00 

Ovington,  T.  T    25  00 

Prosser,  Thos    25  00 

Putnam,  Nathaniel   5  00 

Prout,  J.  S.j  M.  D   5  00 

Phelps,  Chas   5  00 

Praeger,  Jno.  F   5  00 

Peet,  Mrs.  L.  T   5  00 

Packard,  Mrs.  Mitchell  N... .  2  00 

Pultze,  Mrs.  Henry  F   2  00 

Plummer,  J.  S   5  00 

Pratt,  Calvin  E   5  00 

Palmer,  Henry  W   1  00 

Pierrepont,  H.  E   25  00 

Packard,  Edwin   T5  00 

Prentice,  Jno   5  00 

Partridge,  J.  N   5  00 

Packer,  Mrs.  H.  E   5  00 

Piatt,  C.  M   2  00 

Polhemus,  II.  I)   5  00 

Pierrepont,  Jno.  J   100  00 

Pease,  Geo.  E   10  00 

Potts,  Wm.  A   1  00 

Pierce,  Jno.  J   1  00 

Putnam,  Alfred  P.,  D.D   10  00 

Ouincy,  Mrs.  Samuel   5  00 

Quirk,  Mrs.  Jno.  N   5  00 

Quirk,  Jno.  N   5  00 


Rossiter.  Wm.  W.   $5  00 

Ropes,  Ripley   125  00 

Robbins,  Amos   50  00 

Richardson,  Enos   20  00 

Raymond,  Jas.  E    5  00 

Remington,  Mrs.  H.  M   10  00 

Robbins,  Chas.  A   10  00 

Rounds,  Christena   1  00 

Ropes,  R.  W   20  00 

Roberts,  Lester  A   5  00 

Rushmore,  Jno.  D;,  M.  D...  5  00 

Recknagel,  G.  A   3  00 

Robeson,  W.  P   5  00 

Ruszits,  Jno   50  o 

Robbins,  Mrs.  Eli   100  00 

Robbins,  D.  C   50  00 

Swain,  Sylvester   1  00 

Samuels,  Chas   5  00 

Southard,  Geo.  H   5  00 

Seaver,  Mrs.  E.  B   5  00 

Scudder,  Rev.  H.  T   1  00 

Snively,  J.  C,  M.  I)    2  00 

Stoddard,  Chas.  H   5  00 

Stutzer,  Herman   20  00 

Southard,  Mrs.  Chas.  C   to  00 

Sayre,  Jno.  N   2  00 

Schieren,  Chas.  A   25  00 

Stranahan,  J.  S.  T   20  00 

Staber,  Mrs.  Sophia  1   5  00 

Shaw,  Philander   3  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  S.  W   5  00 

Stewart,  Francis  M.,  M.  D...  5  00 

Smith,  Bryan  H   10  00 

Stockwell,  E.  W   2  00 

Stockwell,  Cieo.  P   5  00 

Shepard,  A  W.,  M.  D   10  00 

.Sheldon,  W.  C   10  00 

Snow,  Michael   3  00 

Salters,  Miss  C.  N   5  00 

Sanborn,  Mrs.  D.  A.  and  friend  10  00 

Sanger,  Henry   20  00 

Segur,  Avery,  M.  I)   5  00 

Stearns,  Joel  W   25  00 

Shearman,  Thos.  G   10  00 

•      Swift,  Wm.,  M.  I)   1  00 

Sheldon,  Henry  K   25  00 
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Sheldon,  Henry   $25  00 

Seaman,  Samuel  II    10  00 

Smith,  Theo.  E   10  00 

Townsend,  Chas.  A   10  00 

Trask,  Spencer   20  00 

Tucker,  H.  A.,  M.  D   5  00 

Tappan,  Mrs.  C.  G   1  00 

Thorpe,  J  as.  II   5  00 

Tuttle,  William    2  00 

Truslow,  Jas.  L   5  00 

Talmadge,  Jno.  F.,  M.  I)  ...  5  00 

Titcomb,  John  A   3  00 

Tifft,  A.  II   10  00 

Taylor,  James  R   10  00 

Thurston,  C.  &  E   10  00 

Thomas,  Ludlow   10  00 

Taylor,  P'ranklin  E   10  00 

Tatham,  Mrs.  Chas.  B    5  00 

Thayer,  Mrs.  N.  F   1  00 

Thayer,  Win.  H.,  M.  I)   1  00 

Unity  Chapel  Sunday  School  5  00 

Van  Iderstine,  Peter   2  00 

Valentine,  B.  E   2  00 

Van  Ingen,  Mrs.  E.  II   10  00 

White,  Mrs.  R.«   1  00 

Wechsler  &  Abraham   5  00 

Weld,  H.  S   1  00 

Whitehouse,  Edward   5  00 

White,  Mrs.  S.  V   10  00 

Wintringham,  Sidney   20  00 

Woodward,  Robert  B   15  00 

White,  Alex.  M   250  00 

White,  Wm.  Aug   25  00 


White,  Alfred  T   S50  00 

Webster,  E.  G    2  Do 

Waterfoury,  Miss  Julia   25  00 

Watson,  Jesse,  Jr   5  00 

Wilcox,  Geo.  N    2  00 

Whiting,  James  T    20  00 

Wemple,  Jay  C   5  00 

Wheeler,  II.  W   5  00 

Wallace,  James  P   5  co 

Wallace,  Wm.,  M.  D   3  00 

Wood,  George  C   5  00 

Waterman,  Edward  S   5  00 

White,  Mrs.  R   1  00 

Wood,  Miss  Mary      1  00 

Waterman,  Mrs.  W   1  00 

Whitney,  j.  F   25  00 

Wright,  Aaron,  M.  D   10  00 

Woodward,  Jno.  B                .  25  00 

West,  C.  E.,  M.  D   5  00 

Zoebisch,  Chas.  A   2  00 

Change  in  Contribution  Boxes  32 

J.  A.  C   25  00 

W.  W   1  00 

W.  R.  G                          ...  1  00 

M.  V.  A   1  00 

A  Friend   1  00 

A  Friend   10  00 

C.  T   2  co 

Cash  for  Library   2  00 

Friends   1  00 

I     A  Friend   1  00 

A  Friend   r  00 


Total  subscriptions  $5, 002  32 
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SPECIAL  KINDERGARTEN  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Banker,  Geo.  W  $100  oo 

Bliss,  E.  W   25  00 

Booth,  J.  H     5  00 

Cash,  J.  A.  C   25  00 

Collection  from  Rev.  J.  W.  Chadvvick's  Society   56  52 

Deming,  Mrs.  H.  E    5  00 

Disturnelle,  F.  K     5  00 

James,  John  S   5  00 

Lady  Friend,  through  Mrs.  J.  W.  Chadwick   2  00 

Maxwell,  Eugene  L     10  00 

Noyes,  Jas.  S   15  00 

Plympton,  Mrs.  G.  W    5  00 

Proceeds  of  Bazaar  at  Church  of  the  Saviour   237  32 

Proceeds  of  the  Bethel  Fair     185  00 

Thayer,  Geo.  A      25  00 

Thompson  &  Norris   25  00 


Total  . ...  $730  S4 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 


The  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  will  constitute  any  per- 
son a  Life  Member  of  the  Union. 

Added  to  roll  of  Life  Members  since  last  publication  : 

Burnham,  L.  S. 
Cary,  Mrs.  Nath.  H. 

Otis,  Miss  Alia  I  6 

Robbins,  Mrs.  Eli 
Waterbury,  Miss  Julia 
J.  A.  C. 

Number  previously  elected.  ...  ,  232 

Total  number  of  Life  Members  to  date  is   238 
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Contributions  of  Clothing,  Shoes,  Books,  Etc.,  to  Union 
for  Christian  Work. 

FROM  DECEMBER  31,  1883. 

Anonymous,  2  books. 

Ayers,  Mrs.  Henj.,  2  packages  clothing,  I  overcoat. 

Ayres,  W.  T.,  i  book. 

Balch,  Price  &  Co.,  5  trimmed  hats. 

Bangs,  Mrs.  Jas.  S.,  1  package  clothing. 

Bangs,  Mrs.  E.  K.,  11  periodicals. 

Beale,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  21  magazines. 

Blossom,  Edward  L.,  1  package  shoes. 

Bluckner,  Miss  C,  4  books. 

Bogert,  Mrs.  S.  G.,  1  package  ladies' garments,  2  packages  hats. 
Boggs,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  1  overcoat. 

Bracken,  W.  S.,  1  package  clothing,  1  package  shoes,  1  package  periodicals. 

Brackett,  Geo.  C,  1  package  clothing,  9  books. 

Brown,  Hersey,  I  package  shoes,  1  package  hats,  1  bag. 

Buckingham,  G.,  3  packages  clothing. 

Buckingham,  Miss,  1  package  clothing. 

Burt,  Mrs.  E.,  45  books. 

Bushnell,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  2S  magazines,  7  books. 

Butler,  Cyrus,  4  j^ckages  clothing,  1  package  material  for  art  class. 

Butler,  W.  A.,  4  packages  clothing,  2  overcoats. 

Cary,  Mrs.  George  S.,  1  package  periodicals. 

Cary,  Miss  A.  B.,  2  packages  clothing,  5  packages  sundries. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Alex.  S.,  3  boxes  toys,  12  packages  clothing. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  1  large  package  clothing. 

Chadwick,  Henry,  American  Sports  for  Boys,  by  the  author. 

Chapin,  Mrs.  A.  D.,  2  large  packages  clothing. 

Chapman,  Dr.  E.  X.,  1  overcoat. 

Clapp,  Miss,  1  package  clothing. 

Colton,  C.  B.,  37  books. 

Comstock,  Jno.  M.,  35  bound  volumes. 

Congdon,  Mrs..  2  packages  hats  and  shoes,  2  packages  clothing. 
Crisp,  W.  Harry,  1  package  books. 
Dockendorff,  Mrs.  P.  L.,  10  books. 
Dougherty,  Mrs.  Ceo.  W.,  4  packages  clothing. 
Durno,  Mrs.,  3  books. 

Duval,  Mrs.  II.  C,  1  package  clothing.  ;         ;  • 
Edwards,:  Fred.  C,  1  package  magazines.  . 
Ellis,  Miss,  1  package  papers. 
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Klwell,  Mrs.  John  D.,  i  package  clothing,  i  package  shoes. 

Fan's,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  I  pair  shoes,  I  pair  gloves,  r  package  clothing,  5  books. 

Farley,  Dr.  F.  A.,  36  books,  5  packages  periodicals. 

Farley,  Miss  Marion,  2  periodicals,  1  package  papers. 

Fisher,  E.  T.,  I  book. 

Foster,  Mrs.  Robert,  4  packages  clothing,  12  books. 
Foster,  Mrs.  S.  N,,  2  large  packages  clothing. 
Frothingham,  Mrs-.  Robert  I.,  2  packages  clothing. 

Frothingham,  Mrs.  John  W.,  5  magazines,  21  books,  bound,  11  volumes,  unbound. 

(Gardner,  Mrs.  YVm.  C,  9  packages  clothing,  1  package  hats,  1  package  periodicals. 

Gatehouse,  Miss  Libbie,  8  unbound  volumes,  3  Seasides, 

Greenwood,  Wm.  L.,  2  pairs  shoes. 

Gilbert,  Miss  Bessie,  1  package  clothing,  2  pairs  shoes. 

Greenwood,  John,  1  package  clothing. 

Guild,  Fred.  A.,  3  packages  clothing,  51  magazines,  r  package  periodicals. 

Harvey,  Mrs.,  10  volumes,  40  song  books. 

Hall,  Mrs.  T.  W. ,  3  large  boxes  clothing. 

Hill,  Mrs.,  20  pieces  clothing. 

Heydecker,  Wm.  A.,  1  package  periodicals. 

Healy,  iMrs.,  2  packages  clothing. 

Hollis,  Harry,  16  pieces  clothing. 

Janes,  Mrs.  Dr.,  1  package  clothing. 

Jones,  S.  B.,  2  cases  trimming.-  . 

Jenkins,  Miss,  14  pieces  clothing. 

Kendall,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  1  package  clothing. 

Kune,  Mrs.,  4  Seasides,  4  books. 

Lapsley,  Mrs.  John,  2  packages  clothing. 

Littlejohn,  Duncan,  2  packages  clothing,  54  bound  volumes,  1  package  periodicals. 
Lyman,  Frank,  404  periodicals. 
Lyman,  Mrs  E.  H.  R.,  2  statuettes. 
Lusty,  Mrs..  3  books. 

Luce,  Richard,  23  magazines,  1  package  shoes,  1  package  clothing. 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  2  packages  clothing,  1  package  hats,  1  package  sundries. 

Mason,  Miss  Elsie,  52  periodicals. 

Manning,  Mrs.  R.  1L,  1  package  clothing. 

Massa,  Mrs.,  3  bound  books,  70  unbound  books,  So  periodicals,  1  pac  kage  miscel- 
laneous. 

Mason,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  1  package  clothing. 
McCann,  Miss  Nettie,  24  Seasides. 

Moffat,  Dr.  R.  C,  1  package  clothing,  1  package  hats. 
Moffat,  David,  25  volumes. 
Moore,  Mr.,  3  novels. 
Moore,  Miss  E.        5  books. 
Nagle,  Mrs.  A.,  1  book. 

Nicolovius,  Mrs.  L.,  r  large  package  clothing. 

Partridge,  Nelson,  and  friend,  1  large  box  clothing,  25  bound  books,  12  Magazines, 
6S  periodicals. 
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Palmer,  Miss,  i  package  shoes. 

Pickett.  Mrs.  J.  W\,  r  package  school  books. 

Putnam,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  r  boy's  suit,  3  packages  clothing. 

Pettit,  Miss,  1  package  clothing. 

Power,  Mrs.  Josephine  D.,  5  children's  balmorals. 

Potts,  \Ym.,  71  books. 

Praeger,  Louis  J.,  30  periodicals. 

Ritchie,  Mrs.  A.  II.,  2  rirkins  eggs,  1  package  clothing. 

Read,  E.  (  ).,  3  packages  clothing,  I  package  boots  and  shoes,  3  packages  maga- 
zines and  periodicals. 
Richardson,  Enos,  15  ladies'  garments,  rS  gentleman's  garments. 
Robinson,  Oliver,  115  periodicals,  8  magazines. 
Roberts,  L.  A.,  50  bound  volumes. 
Robbins,  Mrs.  Chas.  A.,  1  large  package  periodicals. 
Ropes,  Mrs.  Ripley,  I  package  clothing. 
Ropes,  Louis  W.,  5  pieces  clothing. 
Russell  YY.  J.,  1  package  clothing. 

Samaritan  Society  of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  comforters  and  sheeting. 
Sanborn,  Mrs.  D.  A.,  1  package  periodicals,  4  hats. 
Scotield,  Mrs.  D.,  1  book. 

Schroeder,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  1  package  clothing,  3  packages  books,  toys,  games,  etc. 

Sessions,  Mrs.,  1  large  package  clothing. 

Seney,  Geo.  I.,  72  bound  volumes. 

Seymour,  Mrs.,  4  pieces  clothing. 

Second  Unitarian  Society,  24  books. 

Schier,  C.  H.,  1  package  periodicals. 

Shepard,  Mrs.  C.  YV.,  I  package  books,  2  packages  clothing. 
Smith,  Miss,  9  trimmed  bonnets. 

Smith,  Theo.  E.,  1  package  drawing  paper,  I  package  materials. 

Snell,  Irving,  I  package  clothing. 

Southard,  George,  r  printing  press,  type,  etc. 

Southard,  Mrs.  C.  C,  4  packages  clothing,  54  books,  83  periodicals,   5  package* 

books  and  periodicals. 
Spelman,  Mr.,  1  package  clothing. 
Stayley,  George  B.,  I  package  clothing, 

Stutger,  Mrs.,  1  package  shoes,  1  package  hats,  1  package  clothing 
Tisdale,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  11S  magazines  and  periodicals. 
Travers,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  1  package  books. 
Wallis,  II.  P.,  1  package  clothing. 
Washburn,  Mrs.,  1  package  clothing. 

Whiting,  Mrs.,  2  packages  clothing,  1  package  periodicals. 
White,  Mrs.  G.  C.,  1  package  clothing. 
Willow  Place  Mission,  1  package  boys'  shirts. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  W.  M.,  5  packages  periodicals,  12  unbound  books,  2  pair  skates. 
Woodward,  Gen.,  24  magazines,  1  package  hats,  6  packages  c  lothing,    1  package 
shoes. 

Williams,  Mrs.  S.,  I  book. 
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Zoebisch,  Mrs.,  I  package  clothing,  i  package  shoes. 

Eight  young  ladies,  a  Christmas  dinner,  clothing,  etc.,  to  a  large  and  destitute 
family,  selected  by  the  Union. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  CLOTHING  FOR  THE  OHIO  RIVER  SUFFER- 
ERS, SENT  THROUGH  THE  MAYOR'S  OFFICE. 

Anonymous,  I  barrel  clothing. 

Fangs,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  I  package  clothing. 

Bonner,  Mrs.,  i  package  clothing. 

Brockway,  Mrs.  Dr.  A.  H.,  I  package  clothing. 

Lowell,  Sidney  V.,  2  packages  clothing. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  E.,  2  garments. 

Worth,  Mrs.  H.,  2  packages  clothing. 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Union  for  Christian  Work 
of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  the  sunt  of 

and  the  receipt  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  thereof 
shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


FORM  OF  A  DTI  VST. 


I  give  $  and  devise  to  the  Union  for  Christian  Work  of 
the  City  of  Brooklyn  the  real  estate  located  and  described 
as  follows,  to  wit  : 

(Here  give  description  of  the  property.) 


) 


